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" LET CHILDREN’S HEARTS BE GLAD 
ECENTLY the writer talked with a nurse who for three 
a il of the war years worked in hospitals near the front 
*9)\lines. She ministered by the cots of many men who had been 
U8)badly gassed or seriously wounded—men who were delirious 
®}—other men who knew that their time here was limited to 
\)minutes and hours. She said that almost invariably the 
‘96| thoughts of these men, both in their delirious and in their 
18) conscious moments went back to days of childhood. And her 
8) prayer was that the memories that came to them of those 

i| days were happy ones. Surely the days of childhood should 
')) be stored with happy memories. And is not the Christmas 
8) season more perhaps than any time in the year, one in which 
-§ we should see that joy and happiness floods the heart of 
™) every child—a time when illusions and ideals shall not be 
“| submerged by homely, bare facts. The years ahead will 
‘| have their Januarys of cold—of hopes not realized—of dis- 
“§ appointments. Let December, the Christmas month be for 
"§| them one of warmth, of hopes not cast down, of jovous 
“}, anticipations realized. W. H. M. 
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MR. GOMPERS’ CONFERENCE 


N emergency meeting of labor officials from 119 inter- 
ea unions called by President Samuel Gompers 

of the American Federation of Labor as a result of the. 
failure of the first industrial conference called by President 
Wilson, drafted a new “‘ bill of rights” for organized labor 
on November 13 at Washington. Resolutions were passed 
calling on the unions to rid their organizations of all mem- 
bers with I. W. W. or Bolshevist leanings. Labor’s belief 
in the principles of voluntary arbitration and of collective 
bargaining were reafirmed and the opposition of the unions 
to the use of the injunction as an anti-strike weapon was 
again expressed. ‘The significance of the conference will be 
discussed in a subsequent article in the SuRveEy dealing with 
the President’s Industrial Conference now in session. 


THE COAL STRIKE ENDED 
ah HE end of the coal strike brought the beginning of the 


settlement of the issues which occasioned so serious an 
interruption to the productive life of the country.. The 
justice and the reasonableness of the demands made by the 
miners will now be passed upon while coal is being dug and 
not while the situation is being rendered more tense by a fuel 
famine with its endless complications. ; ie: 

On December 10, the coal miners were instructed by their: 
officers to resume work. ‘The settlement was made possible 
through the acceptance by the miners of the proposal of Presi- 
dent Wilson. ‘This called for an immediate return to work 
at a wage increase of 14 per cent, the amount deemed neces- 
sary by Fuel Administrator Garfield to raise the miners’ earn- 
ings to the same degree that the cost of living has advanced 
since 1914. It provided also for a commission to be appointed 
by the President to reconsider the questions raised by the 
miners’ original demands. 

The program of the President was somewhat similar to that 
suggested by the Fuel Administrator on November 25 when 
the 14 per cent raise was offered. Dr. Garfield also proposed 
the creation of a commission. The miners rejected his offer 
and accepted that of the President. ‘The, reason lay in the 
greater power which the President’s commission will have. 
The entire question will now be considered whereas under 
the Garfield scheme the miners seemed to think that they 
could hope for nothing more than the 14 per cent increase 
offered by the Cabinet. On the other hand Mr. Garfield 
seemed to feel that the new board would be stacked two to one 
against the public and the price of coal raised; therefore he 
resigned. 

The entire course of the strike has revealed the dearth of 
methods to handle normally such industrial disturbances. A 
nation wide strike in the bituminous coal mines menaced the 
well being of a large part of the country. It meant closed 
factories, empty pay envelopes, fireless homes, over wider and 
wider areas. No governmental agency properly adapted to 
handling such a situation existed. Consequently the official 
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CHRISTMAS IN SERBIA 


On Christmas day Serbian children are happy with modest 
gifts; they do not hang up their stockings on Christmas eve 
or have a tree as the Americans do. The Badgnak, Christ- 
mas log, is burned with ceremony in the fireplace, and many 
are the customs surrounding that rite. This year thousands 
of Serbia’s children go ragged and uncared for. Their Christ- 
mas may be made brighter by the advent in Serbia of a group 
of eleven social workers sent out by the Serbian Relief Com- 
mittee of America. Upon the arrival of these workers in 
Chachak, the committee’s field headquarters, there will be 
fifty men and women carrying out the committee’s plan of 
reconstruction and child care. 


fiction that the war is still being prosecuted was resorted to 
and under the cloak of a war phantasy, the injunction was 
sought by the attorney general. A legal process was thus 
invoked which would be entirely impossible in Great Britain 
and which in this country served principally to accentuate the 
sharpness of unrest. 

One important demonstration, however, was clearly made 
by the succession of events. At the behest of Judge Anderson 
the officers of the United Mine Workers cancelled and on 
November 11 revoked the strike order. But the miners did 
not return to work. ‘The strike continued. It was leader- 
less. Union funds could not be used. But the men would 
not go back to work. Their refusal to regard seriously the 
cancellation of the strike order shows, in a social order where 
involuntary servitude is unthinkable, the natural limits of 
industrial compulsion. Workers may be deprived of custom- 
ary leadership by injunctions, but they cannot constitution- 
ally be compelled to work. Positive, constructive measures, 
not emergent negations count for most in affairs such as the 
coal strike. 

The coal strike created great suffering in the western states. 
In not a‘ few places where temperatures were below zero, a 
fuel famine existed. In the emergencies much voluntary coal 
mining was attempted. College and university students went 
into the surface mines in Kansas. In Montana on the other 
hand it was reported that federal troops were used to drive 
miners to work. ‘The Secretary of War announced that 
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such an action was inconceivable but there has been no pul 
report on what actually occurred. In North Dakota 
ernor Frazier took over the mines under martial law ; 
the union miners returned to work under the auspices of 
state government. In West Virginia the strike served 
call fresh attention to the feudalistic regime alleged to 
in the Guyan Valley. What Southern Colorado was in I 
West Virginia seems to be in 1919. q 

The present issues can, albeit, now be handled in a sa 
tific manner. Possibly the President’s commission may 
with the underlying conditions of the industry. ‘The var 
investigations have indicated that bituminous coal mining 
in want of the services of economic scientists and statesm 
Basic maladjustments, costly alike to operators. and worke 
railroads and the general public, are alleged to exist. 
structure by which differences between workers and emp 
ers may be accommodated is available in the new comg 
sion. Possibly out of it some permanent tribunal may g 


A “COMMUNITY ” MERGER 


MERGER has been effected between the Communi 
Councils of Greater New York and the National § 

cial Unit Organization under the terms of which t 

two become for all practical purposes one. ‘Retaining t 
separate names and treasuries, and suggesting in the agreeme 
the mutual delegation of certain tasks, the two have formed 
constructive alliance for the promotion of community organ 
zation in New York city. They will raise their budgets ¢ 
gether, combine their educational departments and confer af 
agree on general policy. Already six members of the sock 
unit board, residents of New York, have become members < 
the board of the community councils, and the director of ff 
latter has become a member of the National Citizens’ Cow 
cil of the Social Unit. ‘ 
The experts who recently studied the social unit demo 
stration in Cincinnati advised that the unit plan of organiz 
tion be given further testing, not only in the Mohaw 
Brighton district where it is at present being applied, but 
other districts, under varying conditions. The Nation 
Social Unit organization is therefore seeking other “‘ labor 
tories.” At the same time it is building up its national a 
visory councils into a coordinated faculty, sufficiently budgete 
to make possible actual and continuous research for bett 
community methods. 
On the other hand the Community Councils of Great 
New York feel that they have reached the stage where th 
need a re-drafting of their program. ‘They have opened # 
many territories; created a genuine interest in communit 
organization in many quarters; demonstrated a need and in 
planted a suggestion for meeting it. What their progra 
so far has lacked, the social unit organization is anxious t 
supply, namely one, two or three intensive demonstrations 1 
several neighborhoods to furnish a definite working modé 
for the rest. In developing a program for a New York é 
periment the community councils will gain from the so 
unit experience in sustained, carefully measured effort am 
diagnosed results, and the social unit will profit by the work 
ing arrangement effected by the councils with organized labe 
and municipal departments. 


NEW JOURNALS AND OLD 
fi HREE important changes have recently come about i 


the periodical world familiar to readers of the SURVEY! 

In two cases an old friend is adapting itself to the dé 
mands of the new period. But with the passing of tht 
Public after twenty-two years of publication there comes ! 
sense of definite loss. Founded in 1898 by Louis F. and Ali 
Thacher Post, it has done far more than to serve its fund# 
mental purpose of being a forum for the single tax mové 
ment. It was a forerunner of the weekly journals of opiniomy 
in this country and for years stood all but alone in its pro 
testantism against tendencies that have come with the expan 


tty 


wis period since the Spanish war. ‘That task it is now 


\@ents a new monthly, Taxation, will appear in Janu- 
})ted by Stoughton Cooley, former editor of the Public, 
| ¢mes R. Brown, president of the Manhattan Single Tax 
ty ry It will, however, be more general in subject-matter 
iyi@lte English Land and Liberty. The aim is to be “an 
id of fact and authoritative argument ” upon taxation in 
/ and liberal space is to be given to other means than 
single tax. 
duse of the growing public interest in socialism, the 
it Review, a monthly, has with the December issue 
if bstituted for the quarterly organ of the Intercollegi- 
(eiialist Society. The editor is Harry W. Laidler, secre- 
ine the society; the managing editor, W. Harris Crook, 
nj @aly editor of the Forward, a Boston periodical now in- 
ip paated with the new review. ‘The purpose of the maga- 
nig to be informational rather than propagandist and it 
Vecord, in addition to Socialist news, “all significant 
#2nces in the industrial and political struggle by which 
cial system will eventually be transformed.” Vida D. 
ier, professor of English at Wellesley college and a mem- 
| the executive board of the Inter-collegiate Socialist 
J, endeavors to disentangle the function of the new 
Sine from that of existing ones, with the following whim- 
iiesult : 


1 differ from the Survey, for it will leave on one side the 
worthy philanthropic work of social salvage which is the pri- 
Joncern of that brave organ. It will differ from the Liberator, 
ile it flies the Red Flag as dauntlessly as they, alongside of 
‘ory, it sees larger and more varied groups gathered under 
#itowing protection. It differs from the New Republic, for it 
(gapiberal but radical, from The World Tomorrow, for the stress 
lar, from The Nation, for it is concerned less with showing 
/itten things are than with noting the new life springing every- 
‘from the muck. 
th its January issue the Dial also becomes a monthly 
qi-turns to its former field of letters. ‘The intention is to 
jon the editorials of the past two years on political and 
mic questions and to lay greater stress upon art and 
ture. Space will be given to drawings and fiction. The 
ial will recall the Seven Arts, the loss of which has 
more apparent with the return of peace times. It will 


ited by Scofield Thayer. 


THE INTER-PROFESSIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


™ HE Detroit conference of professionals (see the SurR- 
@ vey for November 22) after meeting for two days 
7 formed a permanent Inter-Professional Conference 
athe object : 
over how to liberate the professions from the domination of 
interest both within and without the professions, to devise 
and means of better utilizing the professional heritage of 
M/edge and skill for the benefit of society, and to create relations 
‘en the professions leading to these ends. 
Ue success of the conference was beyond the expectation 
€e promoters. Twelve of fourteen professions were rep- 
ted, some of them by men of the highest distinction. 
‘Wibership in the new organization, which will endeavor 
rm local inter-professional conference groups in each com- 
Wity, is open to men and women. ‘The organization of 
‘H:onference, writes E. J. Mehren, editor of the Engineer- 
News-Record, was purposely left loose so that it might 
a without too much restriction the first year and then 
Wree to cast itself into whatever form experience dictates 
(> advisable. He says: 
0 


e dominating thought of the meeting was that the first obliga- 
Jof the professional man is to the public, not to his client, and 
/his personal interest must come last. Starting with this premise, 
jpurpose was to create an organization which would secure a 
Hr acceptance of this obligation. That selfish interests are all 
minant and that the public’s interests are generally given second 
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‘yt to newer periodicals. As a medium for single tax de-- 
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‘LEST WE FORGET 


At this season of rejoicing, the American Committee of the 
Fatherless Children of France (11 W. 46 street, New York) 
reminds us that thousands of French war orphans will be 
brought up in cold and comparatively speaking cheerless 
institutions unless funds can be secured to maintain them 


in their homes under the care of their own mothers. The 
ten cents each asked for the Christmas card reproduced 
above and similar ones is enough to keep a child for one 
day in his mother’s home. A contribution of $36.50 not only 
maintains a child thus for one year but entitles the giver 
to the name and address of a child helped and the pleasure 
of direct correspondence. 


rather than first consideration, was the confession of most of the 
professional men and women who responded on behalf of their pro- 
fessions to the opening remarks of Thomas R. Kimball of Omaha, 
president of the American Institute of Architects. \ 


Other speakers were Dean Henry M. Bates, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School; Dr. George E. McKean, 
president of the Wayne County Medical Association; Dr. 
Charles H. Oakman, Detroit, for the National Dental Asso- 
ciation; Charles Whiting Baker, of New York, for the En- 
gineering Council; Lena M. Phillips, of New York, execu- 
tive secretary of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Basil M. Manly, former director of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. 


THE FORTY-EIGHTERS 
Co young men of Kansas City who fought for 


making the world safe for democracy got together and 
passed a resolution calling upon the mayor of St. Louis to for- 
bid the meeting of the Committee of Forty-Eight in that city 
last week. They sent their resolution to the various posts 
of the American Legion in St. Louis. The papers got hold 
of the news and of course headlines became a bit wild. 
_ As a matter of fact the Conventions Bureau of St. Louis 
invited the Committee of Forty-Eight to meet in St. Louis. 
With this invitation went one from Mayor Kiel and one 
from the Chamber of Commerce. The Statler Hotel had 
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From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


NEDA e EATEN OSL 


es 


THE 48ER: MY BROW IS IN THE RING 


agreed in writing to furnish meeting space. But when the 
session was to open the management of the hotel informed 
the committee that no meetings could be held there. ‘The 
Department of Justice, the hotel management said, would 
interfere with the meetings. 


Of course things looked bad. Here were respectable citi- 
zens, liberals of whom neither the left wing Socialists nor 
the I.. W. W. think very much, treated exactly like Com- 
- munists and I. W. W’s. It riled them to be sure. But every 
cloud has its silver lining. It may be symbolic that this first 
gathering of liberals for united political effort had to be a 
fight for free speech. ‘The committee went to Charles P. 
» Williams who was special prosecutor for the government on 

espionage cases. ‘They asked him to obtain an injunction 

against the Statler. He took up the matter immediately 
saying: 
I am’a Democrat and my political sympathies are not with you. 

But I will fight for the free assemblage of free citizens. 

Acting Mayor Louis P. Aloe, a good, staunch Republican, 

_ hearing of the trouble, offered the City Hall as a meeting 

place for the committee. He felt that it was un-American 
to prevent a meeting of citizens who came together to con- 
sider the welfare of their country. Mayor Daniel W. Hoan 
of Milwaukee wired the committee they would be welcome 
to move their convention to that city. As is well known, 
Mayor Hoan is a Socialist. In other words, on an issue of 
Americanism there was non-partisanship. "The Republican, 
Democrat and Socialist all offered to help the cause of free 
speech. The Committee of Forty-Eight decided that it would 
fight for its rights, secured the injunction against the Statler 
and started its meetings, beyond schedule time, but in the 
place where the meetings had been scheduled. In justice to 
the American Legion it should be said that the chairman of 
the executive committee made a statement in the press deny- 
ing that the legion had any hand in the affair. 


It was difficult for the newspapers to grasp what the Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight really is. But here is the three-plank 
platform. It embraces the ideals of those who came. It is 
brief enough to be printed on a post card: ; 

1. Public ownership of transportation including stock yards, large 
abbatoirs, grain elevators, terminal warehouses, pipe lines and tanks. 
Public ownership of other public utilities and of the principal natural 
resources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, mineral deposits, large water 
powers and large commercial lumber tracts. 
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2. No land (including natural resources) and no patents be he 
out of use for speculation or to aid monopoly. We favor taxe 
force idle land into use. . 

3. Equal economic, political and legal rights for all, irrespeet 
of sex or color. The immediate and absolute restoration of { 
speech, free press, peaceable assembly, and all civil rights guarant 
by the constitution. We demand the abolition of injunctions in 
cases. We endorse the effort of labor to share in the manager 
of industry and labor’s right to organize and bargain collectij 
through representatives of its own choosing. 

Even this platform is tentative. ‘There is nothing bind 
about it. The Committee of Forty-Eight is not desirous 
grafting anything on the American people. ‘Those who ca 
to St. Louis hope that a national convention can and will 
called in 1920. At that time the platform suggested will 
placed before the American people. The preamble of 
committee states: ; 

Our present two-party system leaves the country with no adequ 
political opposition. The country, in fact, is governed by a politi 
monopoly. We have reached a deadlock of Democracy. We se 
therefore, to open up new channels through which the fundament 
demands of popular will may find expression. 
It is understood that unless popular will favors such expr 
sion no third party will be born in 1920. In the hope th 
such a party, however, may be desired, resolutions were 
ommended by the platform committee denouncing the Cu 
mins and Esch bills and declaring against the return of the ra 
roads to private control within two years from January 
1920; demanding that Congress “should not declare wart 
the existence of a state of war unless authorized by vote of f 
people; except in case of invasion by force,” declaring again 
universal military training, and calling for the lifting of th 
economic blockade of Russia at once and the return of 2 
military forces of the United States from Russia; for th 
immediate release of “ political prisoners and all imprison 
in violation of their constitutional right of free speech,” an 
urging that “our government should make every effort 
secure universal disarmament by international agreement.” 


Oscar LEONARD. 


i 


‘“GETTING INTO POLITICS” 


ice California State Conference, by a ballot taken throug! 
the mails, has adopted a new constitution which trans 
forms it from a mere annual meeting for exchange of view 
into a standing state committee on social legislation. At th 
eleventh conference in San Jose last April a proposal to ament 
the constitution was submitted. As a difference of opiniot 
arose upon the advisability of immediate action on the pro 
posed constitution, the body voted that a printed copy of thi 
old constitution, together with a copy of the proposed com 
stitution, be mailed to all members of the conference, will 
arguments for and against and with ballots making possibl 
an affirmative or negative vote on the constitution as a whol 
and on each separate article. It was also voted that the con 
stitution, if adopted, should go into effect at the next annua 
conference. ~ 
The principal changes in the proposed constitution are ¢ 
tered in a change of name, in the personnel of the mem 
ship, in the machinery through which the conference acts, ami 
in organizing the conference for active influence in politica 
matters affecting social problems. E- 
It is proposed to change the name from the Califor 
State Conference of Social Agencies to the California 
ference of Social Work. % — 
As to membership, the conference would adopt the policy 
of the National Conference of Social Work, affording 
privilege of membership to those persons and organizations 
interested in social welfare. 
The reason for desiring a change in machinery may best 
be stated in the language of the argument for the constitution 
which accompanied the ballots: 


} 45 


Concerning the machinery, under the present constitution the con 
ference is understood by many to be but an annual meeting lasting 


Pea week in which the entire work of the conference centers. 
yiving this annual meeting, for a period of about six months, there 
s¢een no activity of the conference and but slight activity, if any, 
wag the officers. Then comes an awakening interest, with ener- 
ft work by the officers, executive and program committees to re- 
tthe life of the organization for the purpose of having another 
711 meeting, which by common parlance is known by the name 
2 place in which the gathering is to be held, to wit: The San 
Conference, or the Santa Barbara Conference. 
* years past those charged with the responsibility of admin- 
ag the affairs of the conference have realized that the building- 
‘ocess is a most difficult one in which much unnecessary energy 
ended—unnecessary if proper business methods were to apply. 
€ proposed constitution would make possible the continuation of 
onference activities throughout the entire year. Provision is 
for an executive secretary located in a permanent office, to be 
Hed by the directorate. From this office the activities of the 
ization would be directed and to which at all times inquiries 
t be addressed for the benefit of the conference members. 
this office would be issued the quarterly bulletin and through it, 
ocial workers of the state will obtain knowledge of local and 
nal matters of particular interest to them. The work of the sev- 
‘balstanding committees would be coordinated here, thus making 
saificiency and progress and completely doing away with the break- 
iaj'own process that has proved so objectionable. 


» 
| 


the objections raised by the opposition to the new constitu- 
were that it was carelessly drawn, precipitate, unduly 
licated; that it was not flexible enough in its plans for 
re programs; that the executive committee would have 
ers of too great a range for safety; but, chiefly, that the 
osed constitution would change the conference fundament- 
from an educational body to a political agency. ‘The 
{objection is directed against the provision of Article VI, 
ich reads as follows: 


$F 


i 


e executive committee at least six weeks before the meeting of 
state Legislature, shall notify the members of the conference that 
e a certain date any suggestions for needed changes in social leg- 
on must be filed with the committee, such suggestions must be 
: oved in writing by at least twenty members of the conference, 
iceive official recognition by the executive committee. Suggestions 
initted as above provided, together with other proposed legisla- 
| measures approved by a majority of the executive committee 
lent at the meeting set for that purpose, shall be submitted to a 
bership vote, arranged in the order of importance as determined 
lhe executive committee. The five measures receiving the largest 
er of votes shall constitute the legislative program for the com- 
tlegislative session. 


the executive committee shall keep the conference informed as to 
ding legislation affecting social work and may actively oppose 
i) such legislation, provided that it has notified the membership 
‘@he conference of its intention to do so, and has not within ten 
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days following such notice received at least twenty written protests 
to its opposition. 


To quote the official argument of the opposition: 


The fifth paragraph of Article VI is purely of political significance, 
provides for the establishment of a political machine and destroys 
the entire usefulness of our organization as an éducational body. 
The passage of this section would compel all public officers, as 
supervisors, city councilmen, as well as state officials, to withdraw 
any form of monetary support from public funds for our organization, 
would debar them from sending their employes to these conferences 
for instruction, and would estop any appropriation made by these 
bodies for the purpose of holding this conference. As very sub- 
stantial appropriations have been made in the past, those of us who 
have had the responsibility of organizing and holding these confer- 
ences realize what a very great and almost insurmountable handicap 
this would be. . . It would be better for the social workers 
of this state to organize a separate organization for purely political 
purposes and to save the Conference of Social Agencies for its 
social, educational and inspirational function which it has so well 
fulfilled in-the past, and which would be utterly destroyed by the 
adoption of this section. 

The next paragraph makes it mandatory for the executive com- 
mittee to notify all members of pending social legislation and pro- 
vides a very complicated, inefficient way of committing all the social 
workers of the state to social programs that have been ill-considered 
and on which most of the members are not informed, providing a 
certain small group in the executive committee with unlimited power 
to practically dictate the entire social program of this state, and 
from our experience in the past I, for one, am absolutely unwilling 
to delegate to any such group such a power. 

The official argument of the proponents declared that 
to take an interest in the legislation of the State affecting social con- 
ditions is not getting into politics in any undesirable sense, but is 
making a very definite use of the combined membership to further 
desirable measures and to defeat pernicious ones. At each legisla- 
tive session our legislators are called upon to act on certain social 
measures affecting the welfare of the people of the state and too often 
are left without adequate information on those matters. The state 
conference has both the data and the conviction in such measures 
and the proposed constitution gives to it the right to officially express 
itself in them, this privilege being properly safeguarded by reason 
of the responsibility of decision lying through the vote of its mem- 
bers and not with any sub-committee. Nae 

The result of the ballot by mail has just been announced, 
and proves to be strongly in favor of the new constitution. 
Of the votes on the constitution as a whole, forty-nine were 
for it, and fifteen against; by sections, the vote ran thirty-five 
for the constitution to one against. 

By reason of this vote, the new constitution will go into 
effect at the annual conference which meets at Riverside in 
the spring of 1920. Epwarp A. KREHBIEL. 
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| PROPOSED “ CALIFORNIA THEATRE ”’ 


i An ambitious plan to make Los Angeles a center of modern art is that recently launched by the Theatre Arts 
|| Alliance. The founders of the enterprise conceive of art in the broadest sense, and, as a starting point, they 


| propose to use the beauty of nature. 


se They have secured a majestic site of seventy acres at the edge of Holly- 
| wood, comprising a valley partly wooded, forming a natural bowl in the hills and possessing excellent acoustic 
qualities. Here they intend to erect a Greek Theatre, or rather a “ California Theatre,’ which shall be just 

the reverse of a Greek Theatre—the hillside forming the stage and the seats built to face it. 
| house for rehearsals and for the rainy season will form part of the cquipment 
| 


A closed play- 


- The Strength of America 


I. Cracks in the Melting Pot. 
By Simon J. Lubin aud Christina Krysto 


ERY common today have become the attacks upon 

the melting pot. On all sides there seems to be more 

or less agreement that something is the matter; that 

the self-working caldron has gone cold; that the 

various national elements composing our population are still 

relatively distinct; that the process of amalgamation or as- 
similation has been rather more a gloss than a reality. 

Various kinds of evidence are submitted to substantiate this 

view, chief among which is the number of foreign-born who 

have been in the United States more than five years without 

becoming citizens. Then, too, it would be difficult to con- 

ceive a more serious indictment of the country than the pro- 

portion of immigrants each year returning to their native 

lands—in normal times approximately one-third of the num- 

ber of those who come here. Nor can we disregard the matter 

of the “foreign vote.” ‘There is a tradition pertinent to the 


- larger cities that this vote can be swung en masse by the 


political powers, which if true certainly is not indicative of 


any proper assimilative influences at work. And this segrega- 


tion is not alone political. In the form of “colonies”? whole 
sections of foreign peoples have been practically translated 
from their native lands to America, where they live with 
little or no contact with their new environment. ‘This condi- 
tion naturally explains the large amount of ignorance of the 
language of the land which was particularly manifest in the 
heavy proportion of draft registrants who were illiterate, or 
ignorant of the language of the country. To this list of evi- 
dence we might add the significantly large element in the popu- 
lation who are subjects of countries with which we were at 
war, countries the underlying motive of whose development 
has been proved to be fundamentally contradictory to the 
spirit of our own land. A notable factor in the perpetuation 
of this separateness was the foreign-language press, not all 
of which was whole-heartedly American. ‘This list could 
be easily lengthened by the addition of many other evidences 
pointing to the lack of national unity. 

Of course, on the other side there might be submitted the 
praiseworthy showing of our foreign-born in the army, their 
generous support of Liberty bond issues, Red Cross campaigns, 
and the lack of any serious outbreaks centering around the 
alien population. But on the whole the weight of evidence 
seems to be with those who contend that the melting pot has 
not been doing its job to any appreciable extent. 

For a moment let us examine into the reasons for this. 
In the first place (assuming for the moment the value of the 
process) we have left the melting pot pretty much to itself 
without supplying energy, guidance, direction or goal. We 
have conjured with words which, on account of their sound, 
have carried some conviction. We have had faith—the faith 
that the peasant woman has in the efficacy of the charm she 
places about her child’s neck. Such faith may be beautiful 
in its simplicity but it is not in harmony with that virility 
and that foresight which caution, “And keep your powder 
dry!” 

The education of a single child we would not leave to fate, 
~iThe Social Significance of Nationality—the second of this series of 
papers growing out of the work of the California Immigration and 


Housing Commission—will be brought out in the January 3 issue of 
the SURVEY. 
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without guidance, planning and destination. But the edi 
tion of a nation in the making? Is it reasonable to leave | 
to chance? The lack of foresight and forethought in 
respect is the most obvious explanation of the failure of 
melting pot. 

But there is another reason, not so obvious, but more fun 
mental. The men and women who have come to our sh 
in late years are representatives of peoples who have | 
national histories, some of which take their roots in the ¢ 
past. Their inheritance of tradition, custom, habit and id 
is a thing very dear to them. It is their very life, bred i 
their bone and drilled into their heart and mind. 

Hear what the keeper of the melting pot says to the 

Come on, all you foreigners, and jump into this magic kett 
You are colored and discolored with things that do not fit in y 
with affairs here in America. In fact, to speak frankly, there is 
certain taint about you, a stain brought from the old world. Yo 
clothes are ill-fitting and ugly. Your language is barbaric. 
gre narrow-minded and unprogressive. 

Of course we do not hold you personally responsible; for you ha 
eome from backward and antiquated civilizations, relics of the di 
ages, characterized by oppression, ignorance and intolerance. Ju 
into the caldron, and behold! You emerge new creatures, up-t 
date, with new customs, habits, traditions and ideals. Immediatel 
you will become like us; the taint will disappear. Your sacks w 
be exchanged for the latest Fifth avenue styles. Your old-fog 
notions will give way to the?most modern and new-fangled ide 
You will be reborn. In short, you will become full-fledged Amet 
eans. The magic process is certain. Your money back if we fail. 

Some of the newcomers succumb to this seductive invit 
tion., There was the man but lately returned from Ameri 
whom we ran across the other day in the Italian village 
Monteforte, who insisted, while we were present, upon 4 
dressing his family in “ American” though he knew th 
could not understand a word. And another, an Italia 
reservist, whom we met on the train near Cancello, who sai 
“These Talians ignorant peoples. Ain’t got no sense. The 
dirty and damn pigs. She (pointing to himself) ’Mericam 
To produce that sort of spirit it is not profitable for us | 
maintain either a melting pot or any other device. 

But fortunately that element does not predominate amon 
our modern pioneers. We could well imagine an immig : 
of another mold replying to our keeper of the melting pot im — 
words something like these: 


aoa ce = see 


_ We appreciate your kind offer and the spirit in which you intem 

it. But do you realize how it hurts? Before that brave and fearles 
explorer set out from our shores to discover the land you now boast 
as your own, our nation was mature in art, in law, in government | 
in religion, in philosophy, in literature. We had not reached per 

fection. But at least we had established the foundations upon whie® 
you have builded. 


Then, will you please take note of these two facts? First, that oul 
progress did not cease centuries ago but continued as time went o& 
Second, that your borrowing from us did not stop with what youl — 
founders took. All that is good in music—that divine medium fot 
the expression. of the soul of a people—you still take from us. The 
same is true in great part of your architecture and other forms & 
art; of your science and of many other elements that go to make 
up the culture of the people. 


Collectively, we possess a stability you have not yet attained. Yow 
might profit even by lessons we could teach in the art of living, 
exemplified in our homes, in our family life, in our communal cus 
toms, in our recreation and amusements. We are proud of these 
inheritances, to develop many of which our nations have given their 
martyrs. But now, you make little of all these cultural virtues — 
You would have us throw them to the winds. And for what? 


i 
| 


H a *% 
4 out to us a vague assurance that your melting pot, after 
rs all that we hold sacred, will transform us into old, regu- 
+e Americans. 


a , We resent your attack upon our household gods. You can- 
*|in respect and win confidence by belittling the things which 
sith and by training we have come to hold dear. But further, 
us») should succeed in rooting out of us these sacred things, you 
it) not leave us in a state out of which your melting pot could 

us good Americans. You would destroy all that was good in 
» ou would leave us anarchists, in every way, socially, economi- 

ty on well as in matters governmental and spiritual. 


‘yal good teacher builds upon what he finds. He does not begin 
yabetroying. Then there is this that you seem to forget. Just as 
» fesiginal American people took unto themselves the best out of ‘all 
‘sia ancient and modern, so you still have it within your power 
y Size virtues, talents and abilities we now possess. However, 
jofannot preserve these through the means of the melting pot, 
te aust crushes and kills but. does not sustain and conserve. You 
i@aiseek some other process. 

i derlying any process or method there must be a funda- 
‘iggsal conception. We reject unqualifiedly that upon which 
\qighelting pot is superimposed. The melting pot is essen- 
ts] mechanical in its working. There is demanded another 
#41, one more suitable to the treatment of human minds, 
hearts, human souls, as well as human hands and 


a 
» 

ce 

jles. 
) a discussion of this matter a little while ago one of the 
“Itest French educators said: “America has a marvelous 
1 The choicest plants of European civilization are put 
salyour ground, and there springs up the world’s most beauti- 
“umouquet. The plants may represent the flower of France, 
‘“gRpirit of Greece, the virility of Rome, the beauty of Judea, 
@strength of the North; but the bouquet is essentially 


~figrican.” 

M . 

is] pretty compliment, and true. 
ul) might be. 


But not so wholly true 


ih e village priest in a small Italian town that has con- 
~hited many immigrants to America said: “Yours is a 
3% of great strength. You make men strong. If a bad 
om leaves here for the United States and returns, when he 
oes back he is more evil still, and cleverer in his wicked- 
| But if the man has a good heart, then when he returns, 
‘iid him among the most generous, the most loyal and the 
9: devout of my flock.” 
46) noted Italian economist a little while ago said to us: 
W}’t it a marvelous thing the way America transmutes 
®Jan souls? The discouraged peasant here becomes in 
@srica a keen-eyed, nimble-handed, quick-witted mechanic. 
‘Ble, often the slave of custom and tradition; there, an 
Mator, a leader and master of men. You bring out what 
Mcannot develop. America is inspired, and gives out that 
Wiration.” In the same strain, a humble peasant woman 
Stlaimed: “All that I: had ever prayed that my two sons 
ht be, they have become over there. God is surely with 
Serica, and He has blessed her.” 
hat is the strength of America. That is the force that 
Si been working by chance, and not along lines of conscious 
‘8lction. America possesses the magic power of intensifying 


No peace on earth! 
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the talents, individual and national, of all of her people, the 
foreign-born no less than the native-born. But America also 


has the power to take trom all national representatives the 


best they have, and, as said by the French educator, while 
preserving their national core, to transmute them into a new 
thing that is essentially American, the ideal towards which we: 
are all building. 

If, then, we are prepared to accept this mode of looking 
upon the situation, so definitely opposed to the idea of the 
melting pot, we have the fundamental conception upon which 
we can build our process and method. Then the guardian 
of the spirit of America, replacing the keeper of the melting 
pot, says to the foreign-born in our midst: 

Not in a spirit of boastfulness, but with the feeling of full justifi- 
cation, do we declare to you that America is the most blessed of all 
lands. Essentially this is true because at our very beginning we 
were humble enough to take from all nations the best they produced. 


What we took, we made our own, for the essence of all that is good 
and true is that it is universal. 


Now, what we have taken, what we have made of it, the very — 
great contributions we ourselves have given both in form and in 
substance—all this is placed before you. You are invited to partake 
with us. : 


But wait! You would not merely receive at our hands. Nor 
would you justify such a position on the ground that we have bene- 
fited by the thought and accomplishment of your ancestors. You 
yourselves would want to participate in this building of a nation 
by giving of your individual talents and your national genius, how- 
ever humble your contribution may be. And that is what we expect 
of you. 


We would value most highly whatever in the past your nation may 
have given to world culture. But we expect you to preve to be their 
worthy successors. Then will you earn your place in this new land, 
without need of apology to any man. 


Here is fertile ground for the best in all national cultures, to the» 
end that the new growth, with harmony between all inter-related 
parts, will in itself become the noblest of all, sending back its 
fragrance and its potent influence to all the nations of the earth. 

This way of looking upon the situation presented by the 
existence in our midst of such a large proportion of foreign- 
born places a value upon nationality. It humbly accords credit. 
for what we have taken out of all lands. It acknowledges. 
the imperfection involved in the actual America, attributing 
perfection only to the ultimate; but it claims that America 
as a whole is the best of existing lands—still a nation in the 
making. It offers freely what it has; but in return it demands 
contributions, national and individual, upon which it is pre- 
pared to place as high a valuation as they merit. 

Without devoting deliberate attention to the matter, we 
have worked marvels in nation building. Supplement this 
with and support it by conscious effort and the fruits, to us 
and to the world, will be incalculable. 

The devices necessary to carry into effect such a spirit are 
relatively simple to invent and to operate. A modest begin- 
ning has been made by several states through their immigra- 
tion bureaus. But the fundamental conception, that which 
determines the national attitude of mind, is the essential thing. 
After all, the machinery for its realization is a matter of 
detail. Suggestions for a national program to cover the needs 
will be presented in a later article. | 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 
From Bulletin of Cincinnati Woman’s City Club. 


HRISTMAS cheer falls east and west 
Upon man’s broken brotherhood ; 


Yet God be blest 


That life brims full of will that’s good. 
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CONTRIBUTORS to the SYMPOSIUM on INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


— 


FELIX ALDER—lecturer and author; founder, New York 
Society for Ethical Culture; professor of political and 
social ethics, Columbia University; chairman, National 
Child Labor Committee; former chairman, Mayor 
Mitchel’s arbitration commission for the garment trades. 


MARY ANDERSON—director, Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; member, executive board 
International Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


GEORGE L. BELL— industrial counselor; former secretary, 
California Commission on Immigration and Housing; 
former executive secretary, War Labor Policies Board; 
former chairman, joint board of the men’s and. boys’ 

/ clothing industry, New York city. 


ALEXANDER M. BING—member firm of Bing & Bing, 
real estate and building, New York; chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Industrial Group, Ethical Culture So- 
ciety; former member, industrial service section, Ord- 
nance Department, United States War Department. 


JOHN P. BURKE—president, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


GEORGE BURNHAM, Jr.—engineer, retired; member, ex- 
ecutive committee, National Municipal League. 


ALLEN T. BURNS—director, Americanization Study, Car- 
negie Corporation; former director, Cleveland Survey; 
former secretary, Pittsburgh Civic Commission. 


R. J. CALDWELL—manufacturer; chairman, Connecticut 
Mills Company; member Employers’ Industrial Com- 
mission of the United States Department of Labor on 
British Labor Problems. 


RICHARD B. CARTER—manufacturer; president, Carter’s 
Ink Company. 


J. LIONBERGER DAVIS—president, Lindell Real Estate 
Company, St. Louis; president, St. Louis Chamber of 


Commerce. 
JAMES A. DUNCAN—secretary, Seattle Central Labor 
Council. 


H. D. W. ENGLISH—insurance; former president, Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. 


EDWARD EPSTEAN—partner in Walker Engraving Com- 
pany, New York city. 


POWELL EVANS—manufacturer; president, Merchant & 
Evans Company, Philadelphia. 


JOHN A. FITCH—in charge of industrial courses, New 
York School of Social Work; contributing editor, The 
Survey; author, “The Steel Workers. ” 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER—Secretary, National Committee for 


Organizing Iron and Steel Workers. 


CHARLES FRANCIS—president, Charles Francis Press, 
New York city; president, Printer’s League of New 
York city. 


ANDREW FURUSETH—president, International Seamen’s 
Union of America; delegate to International Seafarers’ 
Conference, 1919; author of the Seamen’s Law. 

SHELBY M. HARRISON—director, department of surveys 


and exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, engaged in study 
of public employment methods. 


WALTER B. HILTON—editor, Wheeling Majority, official 
organ West Virginia State Federation of Labor and 
Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Assembly. 


EARL DEAN HOWARD—director, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
Chicago; chairman, National Board of Labor Managers, 
National Federation of Clothing Manufacturers; former 
professor of economics, Northwestern University. 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON—president, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


EDMUND N. HUYCK—manufacturer, Albany, N. Y. 


THE REV. F. E. JOHNSON—research secretary, commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service, Federal Council 
‘of the Churches of Christ in America. 


HENRY P. KENDALL—manufacturer; president, Lewis — 
Manufacturing Company; treasurer, Plimpton Press; 
director, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


FRED A. KING—investigator; former member, training 
section, U. S. Employment Service; organized state em- 
ployment office in Milwaukee under Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission. 


W. JETT LAUCK—industrial counselor; former investi-— 
gator for Congressional Commission on Immigration and 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations; 
former secretary, National War Labor Board; author; ~ 
statistician. 


ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ—member, executive committee, 
Teachers’ Union of New York City; chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Labor Party of New York City. 


OTTO T. MALLERY—member, Pennsylvania State Indus- 
trial Board. 


H. F. J. PORTER—consulting industrial engineer, New 
York city; lecturer, School of Commerce and Finance, — 
New York University. 


LOUIS F. POST—Assistant Secretary of Labor; former 
editor, The Public. 


WILLIAM. Z. RIPLEY—professor of political economy, 
Harvard University; chairman, national adjustment 
commission for the longshore industry; former admin- 
istrator of labor standards for army clothing. 


HENRY R. SEAGER—professor of political economy, Co- 
lumbia University; secretary, Shipbuilding Labor Ad- 
justment Board; secretary, President’s Industrial Con- 
ference. 


GEORGE SOULE—investigator of steel situation for Inter- 
church World Movement, drafted report on service sec- 
tion of Ordnance Department, United States War De- 
partment. 


HENRY L. STIMSON—attorney, former Secretary of War. 


WILLIAM L. STODDARD—editor, Industrial Information 
Service, Boston; former member staff, National War 
Labor Board. 


N. I. STONE—labor manager, Hickey-Freeman Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; former chief statistician, United States 
Tariff Board; former chief, cost studies section, Ad- 
ministration of Labor Standards for Army Clothing. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT—while President of the United States 
signed bill creating United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations; former joint chairman, National War 
Labor Board. 


IDA M. TARBELL—author; investigator; member, Presi- 
dent’s first industrial conference. 


M. F. TIGHE—president, Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. 


ARTHUR J. TODD—director of industrial relations, Kup- 
penheimer & Company, Chicago; former professor of 
sociology; University of Illinois and University of 
Minnesota. 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP—chairman board of directors, 
American International Corporation; chairman finance 
committee, International Mercantile Marine Company; 
former president National City Bank; visited Europe to 
study financial and industrial conditions, 1919. 


MARY VAN KLEECK—director of industrial studies, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation ; former director, Woman in In- 
dustry Service, United States Department of Labor. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN—lecturer, New School for Social 
Research; former editor, The Dial; former associate 


professor of economics, Leland Stanford, Jr., University.  ~ 


WILLIAM ALLEN 
Gazette. 


ANSLEY WILCOX— attorney; president, Buffalo Charity 


Organization Society; president, Buffalo Civil Service 
Reform Association. 


WHITE—author; editor Emporia 
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4A Symposium on the Industrial Situation Now Before the 
| President’s Conference and the Country 


Foreword by William L. Chenery 


HE times cry out for creative statesmanship in the 

| field of industrial-relations. The honeymoon era 
‘ | of unchallenged good-will which was made possible 
by patriotism during the war has been succeeded by 


eason of conflict and of unrest.. Where previously the 
Wreign necessity of the nation at war compelled domestic 
aijy, today the spirit of division strides through the land. 
féindship and conscious subservience to the general well- 
tig have been followed by a bitterness of industrial strife, 
ich if not unprecedented, at least threatens to undo much 
he social progress which this nation has made during the 
83) decades. 
stk is a moment therefore when the common sense, the help- 
(experience, the scientific knowledge, the wisdom of men of 
ii bis. the deep human sympathy which springs from the basic 
® ity of the brotherhood of mankind should be put to serv- 
a) In the faith that the solid sense of the citizens of this re- 
‘@ilic may be of great avail the Survey asked a number of 
_ and women whose records have given them a right to 
#i/k to contribute to this symposium on. industrial relations. 
! he labor problem will not be solved today nor tomorrow. 
vital question of human relations can be “solved ” like a 
“position of mathematics,—sure and for all time. But ap- 
Hiches may be made toward a solution. In numerous 
‘es approaches have been made. ‘The field of industrial 
tions is varied. Peace and good-will prevail in one indus- 
: another is characterized by strife and hatred. In one 
ach of .production managers and men have created an 
fr which brings present satisfaction to each; in another 
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‘e is conflict for mastery. Many men of affairs and indus- 
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\NDUSTRIAL EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


trial engineers have learned things of great contemporary 
worth: others are groping. But in the range of observation, 
there are many good and hopeful elements. Reassurance is at 
hand that conflict can be superseded by constructive coopera- 
tion, and that, if only the problem of labor be considered 
sanely and justly, mutual helpfulness may be substituted for 
destructive unrest. 


In that spirit we asked men and women to contribute 
specific suggestions derived out of experience. Employers who, 
in the conduct of their affairs, have established relationships 
satisfactory to their employes, labor managers of great indus- 
tries, union organizers who have showed constructive ability, 
men who have attained success as-arbitrators and as negotia- 
tors, others who have qualified themselves in the art and 
science of industrial relations, war-time experts, these and 
others of practical sagacity, have cooperated with the SURVEY 
in this adventure in public service. The suggestions which 
have thus been made spring from experience and they are rele- 
vant to an industrial situation which now will not brook 
neglect. The great majority look to common counsel and to 
the establishment of some form of public or semi-public ma- 
chinery through which justice may be reached without inter- 
ruption or disorder. 


NE of the most arresting contributions is that of William 
Allen White of Kansas. With that wisdom which 
has given him so distinguished a place in the affection of his 
fellow citizens, Mr. White attracts thought to the needs of 
the average American family. He thinks of fathers and 
mothers and children and not of abstract entities termed labor 
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and capital. ‘The well being of the average man and of his 
folks is the national objective offered. ‘The first practical 
step in moving toward this end, in the judgment of the 
Kansas editor, would be the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress full powers over commerce and industry. 
The appositeness of this suggestion is realized when it is 
remembered that except for its war powers, revived for the 
emergency, the federal government had no control over the 
condition created by the coal strike, and that even that war 
power was only a break—capable of exercising only a negative 
influence. The final mediation of President Wilson was of 
course an extra-legal effort, rendered successful chiefly by the 
- President’s personality. Had his proffer been refused nothing 
except the injunction proceedings remained with the govern- 
ment. It is an anomaly that the sovereign power of the gov- 
ernment should fail adequately to reach the industrial field. 
Contributors who are able especially to speak objectively and 
from the public point of view, because they are neither 
employers nor trade unionists, generally stress the utter need 
for industrial government. Men who have had valid experi- 
ence as conciliators insist, in the words of Dr. Felix Adler, 
that “ wisdom consists in guiding the mighty forces that are 
loose in the world into safe channels rather than in stiffly 
opposing them.”’ Repression is decried while the establishment 
of forms of economic self government after the model of experi- 
‘ments already tested in this country and abroad is urged. 


SPECIALLY do industrial counselors base their faith on 
4 the usefulness of setting up a structure of human relations 
in industry by which differences that continuously arise in the 
natural course of life continuously may be adjusted. They have 
no far flung solutions of the labor problem as such. ‘They do 
have unshakable confidence in the value of dealing with the 
industrial situation as a living thing, as a continuing rela- 
tion. Men such as George L. Bell are assured. from rich 
experience that the one way to serve the future is to act with 
intelligence and with justice in the present. Their argument 
is that day by day grievances must be relieved. Not a settle- 
ment of a generalized labor struggle, but successive adjust- 
ments of the procession of problems created by the mere fact 
that men work together, is the wisdom they place at the dis- 
posal of the public. 

The usefulness of an industrial congress made up of em- 
ployers and workers is set forth by many. Such a congress, 
W. Jett Lauck points out, might be called after the manner 

of British precedent. Out of it might come both a code of 
industrial right and obligation and also a permanent industrial 
commission, analogous somewhat to the interstate commerce 

commission. Such an industrial commission, however created, 
as envisaged by its proponents could no more be expected to 
dispose of the industrial problem than has the interstate com- 
merce commission been able to settle finally the issue of trans- 
portation. 


But just as the interstate commission has undeniably been 
of high utility in the adjustment of many railroad matters, so 
the promise of an industrial commission is argued. ‘The objec- 
tion that such a commission might trench on the proper field 

‘of the Department of Labor is plain. None the less the need 
for a national agency which by its very organization includes 
all factors to the industrial question is great enough to out- 
weigh such difficulty. There is work enough for all. 


The need, in the words of Ida M. Tarbell, of a “ generous, 
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frank, open-minded application of science to the running 
industry,” made effectual through cooperative manageme 
recognized. On the foundation of facts scientifically 
tained industrial codes may be laid. Such codes, it is suggest 
would be applied through joint industrial councils and throy 
perhaps an ultimate national tribunal akin to the War Lal 
Board. In fact some are assured that the establishment 
conference boards, agencies for legislation and for adjudicati 
should come before the formulation of codes. Running throy 
the argument is the faith that once workers and employers 
brought together at the same table that fairness and reg 
may be expected under ordinary circumstances to eventuat 
a practical agreement as to principles. i 

The value of keeping open means of communication betw 
employers and employes is seen by the majority. Many pc 
to the large body of contemporary experience of this charae 
This means, as Frank A. Vanderlip points out, that the pres 
necessity is for a positive and not for a negative indust 
program—the creation of a framework by which men ; 
women in separate shops, in entire industries, and in the nai 
as a whole, may address themselves to the problems that ¢ 
front them. 

Fundamental political questions such as the national cont 
of public resources and a systemization of credits lurk in { 
background of some of the discussion. But the burden 
opinion is that the present industrial situation must be handled | 
by economic and not by political methods. Practically 
demand is made for the assumption of industrial responsibil 
by existing political agencies. On the contrary, the sugge 
is generally made that economic government, built on the li 
of existing industrial structures, be set up and coordinat 
with actual political government. None see any conflie 
between politics and industry in this. Again the analogy 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is obvious. When 
rae public function has to be assumed new agencies are des 
able. 

The trend of the proposals of the trade unionists is signi 
cant. ‘The weight of their suggestions strengthens the vit 
expressed by other groups as to the urgent need for the dey 
opment of means of conference between employers 
workers. ‘The recognition of collective bargaining, fair ar 
tration, the creation of an agency as representative as ft 
National War Labor Board, the effort to consider the indi 
trial situation from the angle of the man who works for wag 
these are the ideas sponsored by union officials. 

Aside from the attention centered on the usefulness 
organizing jointly to promote sound industrial health, ai 
from the reaffirmation o! the sense of goodwill which de 
ordinarily bind all classes in America, there is notable emphas 
given to the need for applying the scientific attitude towai 
industrial questions. In that spirit men such as Pro 
Henry R. Seager of Columbia University, just appointed | 
executive secretaryship of the President’s Industrial Confeé 
ence, speak out. What are the facts and what is not only th 
fair but the constructive thing to do, not in every case concell 
able, but in the matter immediately under consideration—sue 
is the approach of the scientist. : 


i Paine President’s second industrial conference is now Cot 
fronting these basic problems. It is working quietly. Th 
symposium at least reveals indubitably that America has 
great lode of as yet untapped experience and social inventid 
in industry; and that the main engineering problem before th 
conference and the country is to devise means to bring it out. 
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Public Opinion 
RLY this year, the textile workers in New England and 
Me Middle States demanded a forty-eight-hour week with 
y ‘our hours pay. It was a reasonable request and in 
wag with promises made as to after-war conditions, but 
sis almost universally denied. In the strikes that followed, 
sivorkers won first the forty-eight-hour week and next the 
tour hours pay, but the employers lost far more than this. 
# lost an opportunity to gain the good will of their em- 
is and they carried over for a second period the bitterness 
se Lawrence strike of a few years ago. 
pyhatever.plan is adopted, whatever agency undertakes to 
} about better industrial relations, two words must bear 
gs of first importance in all deliberations—confidence and 
“eeness. In many of the situations today facing us, it would 
8 as if the efforts of the leaders on. both sides have been 
g@oystroy confidence and to deny the possibility of happiness. 
“| # the injustice of the two-shift system in the steel industry 
“wall have been removed, would not the position of the em- 
i 7 have been greatly strengthened? If the leaders of the 
‘diay brotherhoods could, themselves, have made an effort 
‘ prrect some of the wage schedules that through government 
vinces were thrown out of balance and are admittedly too 
\S@) would not much of the public’s prejudice against labor’s 
‘Gude have been removed? It has even been found that 
‘@imen, themselves, are willing to correct such inequalities if 
oman an opportunity to have a fair voice in determining rates 
‘@Bages. If the mine operators could have said to the miners, 
mie any demands for an advance in wages were made: “We 
“) a contract with you lasting for several months, but this 
M§made when costs of living were lower, therefore we will 
just the wage schedule and will try to remedy the injustice 
‘@itermittent employment ’”—is it unreasonable to feel that 
Séoresent situation might have been avoided? 
@lutual confidence and conditions of employment that bring 
ayiness to both employers and employes are being established 
ily in industries where a real effort to this end is being made. 
9%, of course, vastly easier in smaller units, but when it can 
imxtended to a unit of thirteen thousand employes, like that 
WHne Endicott-Johnson Co., can it not be extended to units 
ia) y size through the patient cooperation of employers, labor 
7 and the workmen themselves? 
Sihould it not be the first duty of any agency dealing with this 
Pect to establish a force of public opinion that will demand 
ference to these principles on the part of both employers and 
#ijloyes on the penalty of a public censure for failure that 
aiher side can endure? 


a bany, N. Y. 


Mutual Good Will 


4 ANY differences between people are due to misunder- 
A standings. Nowhere is this so more than in the field of 
Mustrial relations, and no misunderstanding is more mis- 
“a¢vous than the idea prevailing in the ranks of labor that the 
‘t}fits from industry are retained and enjoyed by capital alone. 
He fact is that capital is enabled to retain for its own use but 
‘mall portion of the funds which come into its possession 
Hugh administering wealth. The administrators of wealth 
‘merely the custodians of wealth, and they are such invari- 
y because they have demonstrated their capacity to admin- 
r wealth; its administration always involves making wealth 
ductive, which always involves the paying of wages, for 
Jor is as essential to production as is capital. 


< 


EpMuND N. Huycx. 
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The worker is expert in the practice of his trade; the capital- 
ist is likewise expert in the practice of his trade. Both are 
workers together; the one is trained to use his hands, the other 
to use his head. Both use the material in the use of which they 
are trained; in the one case it is the use of implements for 
fashioning metal or wood or what not; in the other case it is 
the use of money. A good carpenter or good shoemaker always 
has more work than he can attend to. A good capitalist always 
has use for more money than he can acquire. This is the 
first indication of success on the part of the capitalist, for he 
who has become accomplished in the use of money, for com- 
merce or manufacturing or banking has, like the shoemaker, 
more work than he can do, and the extent of his operations is 
ever limited by the amount of funds which he can command. 
There is nothing to prevent the shoemaker from becoming a 
capitalist. Almost invariably capitalists have risen from the 
ranks by demonstrating their ability to administer funds. 
When workers understand that capitalists are the servants of 
the worker in using their skill in making productive funds 
that otherwise would lie idle, they will recognize that such 
administrators of wealth are the best friends of the workers. 

Capital has much to learn in regard to labor as well. Each 
needs to know the other better. This is the real answer to the 
problem of industrial misunderstandings. Cooperation be- 
tween capital and labor will establish better understanding and 
hence better relations—for each is essentially the friend of the 
other. 

R, J. CALDWELL. 

New York. “ 


Industrial Statesmanship | 


N my opinion the agency, whether it be the second con- | 

ference or not, which directs (and sometimes confines) its 
efforts, not to “solving the labor problem,” but to “ opening 
up a competent approach to a solution,” will make the greatest 
contribution to an ultimate solution. ‘To put it another way, 
a foundation must be laid before the structure can be built, and 
underlying principles, not controversial issues, must be the 
cornerstone of the structure. Let me suggest that the first and 
second presidential conferences be examined in the light of this 
conviction. 

The first industrial conference called by the president con- 
tained within itself the germs of its own dissolution. It was 
contaminated at its conception. It brought class into direct 
and disastrous conflict with class, and failed to provide—in the 
public group—a force sufficiently powerful to lead and control 
and direct into useful channels the prestige and the practicality, 
and the passions, of the capital and labor groups. It failed 
ignominously and inevitably. Yet its brief and hectic life is 
justified if the second conference profits by its failure. 

The first conference never showed the moral strength to 
turn its eyes away from the steel strike; it was never able to 
forget for one moment the presence of Mr. Gompers on the 
one side and Mr. Gary on the other; and it never found the 
courage or the ability to tear down the fence between the 
capital group on one hand and the labor group on the other. 
It never accepted the necessity of building a program around 
fundamental principles rather than specific controversies. Two 
schools of thought, two violently-partisan groups, two ex- 
tremist parties, came into immediate and violent conflict, and 
struggled to win the battle for public opinion, not by showing 
superior power of analysis, not by convincing appeal to reason, 
not by willingness to concede or cooperate, but by sheer power 
to dominate, 

The second conference does not face the same prospect of 
quick and inevitable dissolution as did its predecessor. Its fate 
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is rather more likely to be that the patient, the long suffering, 
yet ever keen minded and alert public, will decline the remedy 
because it lacks confidence in the consultants called in for the 
diagnosis. 

-When the administration recognizes that there are men in 
this country who are equipped, by reason of sympathy, by 
reason of intimate and unceasing study of the problem from 
the social and the practical point of view, by reason of actual 
accomplishment in securing fairly durable solutions in earlier 
industrial conflicts, men who are not partisans or extremists 
in either camp, men whose conceptions were not formed two, 
three, four and five decades ago, men who will see through 
and behind and beyond the tense controversies of today and 
will diagnose and prescribe to effect a cure of the deep-seated 
disease—when that day comes, there will be hope of an ultimate 
solution. Men with this equipment, the Dennisons, the 
Schneiders, the Kings, the Hopkins, the Parkers, the Coonleys, 
of the country were conspicuous by their absence from the first 
conference, and again in the second. Perhaps this s7cond 
conference, now in session, will see its greatest accomplis: nent 
to be that of making possible the selection of such a grotp. 

Henry P. KENDALL. 
Boston. 


According to St. John 


{pole is no need of any new formula for the solution of 
the labor problem. ‘The solution is clearly pointed out 
in the fifteenth verse, of the fifteenth chapter, of the Gospel of 
St. John. 

Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not 
what his Lord doeth; but I have called you friends; for all things 
that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto you. 

All we need is the courage to apply the formula, and that 
cannot be done in any other way than by active, personal effort 
and act. 

EDWARD EPSTEAN. 


New York. 


Joint Conference Council 


ate one difficulty confronting labor and capital, or em- 
ployer and employe as I should prefer to call it, is the 
lack of cohesion or friendly relations between the two.. On 
~ the one hand, labor stands off and looks at the employer as 
_a man who has vast sums of money and can be approached 
-.in a manner which will give him a portion of it without 
-any trouble whatever, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is im- 
possible for the employer to give to labor any more than labor 
_ gives to the employe for the work that he performs. Capital 
_would not last very long by paying out even a very small 
_amount more than he is taking in through the operation of 
labor. 

It was with this idea in view that after the strike of the 
printing industry in 1906, the writer went to work on the 
formation of a plan by which the employer and employe could 
get in closer relationship and talk over matters together. It 
is a great gulf that lies between the employer and employe 
and allows each one to hatch out various projects alone, which 
causes nearly all of the trouble. On the formation of The 
Printers’ League, which was based upon consultation, con- 
ciliation and final arbitration of any troubles in the labor world 
in our industry, we immediately formed committees to visit 
the unions and talk over matters concerning our interests on 
both sides. This had a very good effect, because as almost 
every one knows, when the unions want anything they send a 
set of officers to the employers who are instructed to get some- 
thing from the employers. Failing to do this, they are dis- 
credited by their own union. Therefore it is necessary for the 
employer to meet and confer with those who give the instruc- 
tions—meaning the unions. : 

The latest creation along this same line was when we or- 
ganized the Joint Conference Council. This meant that we 
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would have communications and conferences with the five j 
ternational presidents in this industry through a committe 
of five of the employers in the industry, selected as a comm 
tee to operate on national matters. The idea of this was 
stabilize wages in probably five different degrees, making ff 
country village the lowest scale, and the cities of New Yor 
and Chicago the highest scale, and providing universal sho 
practices all over the United States.. By this means we wou 
be enabled to meet the issue nationally instead of fractional] 
in different cities, raising or lowering the wages received } 
the craftsmen as occasion might arise nationally, making a 
rangements so that the local unions could appeal to the inte 
national to the satisfaction of all parties. ‘This idea has groy 
quite rapidly. . . 4 

While we have had a very serious strike in New Yor 
city, we are of the opinion that it will draw us finally clos 
together on the principles established by The Printers’ League 
of consultation, conciliation, and final arbitration of all matte 
in dispute, and that the joint conference council spoken | 
previously will assist these matters in splendid form. 

The very same proposition can be utilized all over th 
United States. It should be the part of the government not fe 
step in between employer and employe to try and settle matters 
but to endeavor to get the employer and employe into close 
conference with one another, to bring them into friendly rela 
tionship. ‘This is entirely feasible and will be very profitabl 
to both employer and employe. 


New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS. 


Industrial Counselors 


FO some time past the feeling has grown on me that th 
solution to our many industrial problems is most likel} 
to come through industry itself, though it may always b 
materially hastened, of course, by such proper educative force 
as can be brought to bear. Within the last six months I hay 
been much interested in the many favorable reactions I havi 
noticed among industrial executives to the ideas of such mé 
as John Leitch, Robert B. Wolf and Lord Leverhulme. If 
many cases it seems to be the spirit of the men and their ideas 
that makes the appeal rather than the mere possibility that 
through some of these ideas, whether sound or not, momentary 
peace can be secured. It is in the growth of this spirit among 
the leaders of industry that I see the greatest hope for the suc 
cessful working out of our many problems. 

This, of course, leaves the public pretty much out of ac 
count, and I confess I don’t see much that the public can do 
for the present. When I consider the way the Federal Tradé 
Commission has done its work, and the limited usefulness 0} 
the War Labor Board even with so good a man as ex-Presi 
dent Taft for joint chairman, I can see no hope for any great 
accomplishments through a governmental board or commis 
sion attempting to work under present peace time conditions. 
I believe that the government will have done all that can be 
fairly expected of it, if it will maintain law and order, and 
at the same time establish a set of rules for the conduct of in= 
dustrial fights that will ensure a reasonably speedy decision 
without too much trampling of the general public. 


RicHARD B. CARTER. 
Boston. 


A Definition of Aims 


ee HIS whole labor situation is a subject of intense interes 
to me because for years I have dealt intimately through 
one agency with one of the unions of iron workers throughout 
this country doing piping work, and am also dealing through 
another agency with another union of iron workers consisting 
of skilled machine shop mechanics, and have been dealing for 
years through two other agencies with unions of electrical and 
street railway workers—and hence have had a long and sub- 
stantial experience with organized labor in these several fields. 


| 


+ (, convinced that both the information, organization, 


‘bn and psychology of organized labor on one hand and — 


ied capital on the other are to date at fault—whether 
ah} or not I cannot pretend to say. Organized capital, up 
Pe of the great war, has had the best of the situation 


Wiltually controlled it in its interest, and has been able to 
eolitical action largely to its liking. Organized capital 
iradition and habit of centuries has been masterful and 

Wand in the main must continue to be so in order to 
an of the great industrial agencies of world life 


j-to be self sustaining and successful—must always be 
4%. by brain force instead of muscle force. The arrogant 
abil of organized capital will be ameliorated in propor- 
the moderation and intelligence of the changes which 
deed labor demands and the assurance that if organized 
dimakes reasonable concession it will at least get franker, 
-etmore assured treatment for what is left to it in agreed 
aand return. 
iprogress of time, which will eliminate dyed-in-the-wool 
2 nists on both sides and replace them with personalities 
d@2 liberal and tolerant views and less selfish purpose 
ohre now growing up under changed world conditions), 
Weelerate this tendency of these great presently opposing 
ho compromise and agree on a real and loyal get-together 
hh. Organized labor has beyond question been the real 
iaBhich has blazed the way for amelioration of conditions 
om betterment of life of the working forces of the world. 
jihad and continues to have the faults and deficiencies of 
@rage of this group. It was inevitable that with modern 
dnajducation and intercommunion there should come a read- 
agit of world-wide human forces with respect to the con- 
: 1 division of human rights and property. In the world 
alwp which this war has occasioned these constituent and 
ming molecules have all been violently placed in a fluid 
i Dn and are now again settling down to a new state of rest 
‘Sep readjusted relations... . 
ephit does labor want or expect in this connection? Does 
«) to be a partner in enterprise, which would infer within 
sab @!ble bounds its whole-hearted, loyal, intelligent and self- 
“1002 cooperation to increase and perfect human production, 
us open the way for betterment of the conditions of 
@djuals within its groups and of enterprises with which the 
oq labor collectively ;—or does labor on the other hand 
“a) ot want a partnership relation and does it stand for a 
i Ivel of performance and assured return therefor, which 
i=Woply to all of its members and must therefore travel only 
* @irate and quality of its poorest performers? 
iq) labor expect and demand a stereotyped, uniform 
ot@-d of performance and remuneration throughout human 
‘amis and in all places geographically? Can labor expect 
wiimand a return which exceeds the earnings of the enter- 
ty which and where it is engaged? Does labor plan to so 
‘ea§-dize the return for its efforts in the pursuits and locali- 
ebfiere these may be that—regardless of the measure of the 
,) of the employing instrumentality—it will always and 
get its fixed share so demanded. If this be its purpose, 
not imply nationalization of every human activity so that 
vfnmon national tax collected from successful enterprise 
‘ve to be used to subsidize all unsuccessful enterprise—to 
9) the payment of labor’s uniformly classified wage? Is 
(™puntry prepared to adopt and carry into practice any 
at lrinciple? Is labor—especially ‘‘ organized ” labor—pre- 
‘mito make itself responsible so that reliance may be placed 
othe fulfillment of its engagements—whatever these may 


“cussion already held in this country reasonably indicates 
te@sdom of the thought that the character of human effort 
»® be differentiated as to whether it is: First, national 
@vernment employment) ; or, second, quasi-public; or, 
WH private, ‘and if these variants are found sound and 
19d, then the effort that is included in these three classifi- 


| 
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cations should be carefully defined to avoid confusion in the 


issues which are bound to arise in relation thereto. With such 


determination substantially effected, then the rights, duties and 
obligations of labor with respect to these classifications should 
be defined in principle. 
PowELL EVANS. 
Philadelphia. 


Conference, Not Repression 


ECENT utterances of employers and of men prominent 

in public life have given evidence of a strong desire to 
prevent the occurrence of strikes by force. ‘This tendency 
culminated in the recent injunction in the coal strike and has 
also found expression in the arrest of strikers by the aid of 
resuscitated “‘ work or fight” laws, and in some cases in ar- 
rests that did not have even so flimsy a pretext. If we are to 
restore industrial peace and good-will, there must come first 
of all a realization that force is not the proper weapon with 
which to combat industrial conflicts. The right of workers 
engaged in private employment to strike must be unqualified. 
Second in importance is the complete restoration of free- 
dom of speech and assembly, whether a strike is in progress 
or not. In fact, it is just at such times that the right is par- 
ticularly needed, and that its denial inflicts the greatest injus- 
tice upon the workers and arouses their greatest indignation. 
The plea that the holding of meetings will lead to disorder 
should not prevail. To deprive American citizens of their 
most fundamental rights is a good deal worse than an occa- 
sional disturbance. The difficult part of securing the right 
of free assemblage is that its prohibition is usually a matter 


_ of local, or at most of state action and, therefore, not easily 


corrected. A federal commission should be appointed, con- 
sisting of an equal number of representatives of labor and 
capital, together with representatives of every political party 
nominating a candidate for President of the United States. 
This commission should be empowered to inquire into any case 
of alleged denial of freedom of speech. Its reports would 
serve to give the public the truth and, in the light of the 
publicity to which such a commission would expose the facts, 
there can be little doubt that these practices would become 
fewer, if they did not wholly disappear. 

There should also be created a national commission for 

the mediation and arbitration of industrial disputes. The 
National War Labor Board did invaluable work during the 
war. It is true that, at the conclusion of hostilities, both 
labor and capital desired its abolition and furthermore that, 
with the disappearance of war psychology, it became more and 
more difficult to get either side to submit its case to the de- 
termination of that tribunal. If, however, the board had been 
continued, it would have been in a position to offer to both 
sides in the recent coal and steel strikes the services of a 
body of industrial experts who possessed unusual qualifica- 
tions for exercise of mediatory or arbitral functions, and it 
would have been extremely difficult for either party to the 
controversy to reject these services. If such rejection had 
taken place, the board could still have held an inquiry into 
all the facts, and its report. would have added value. be- 
cause both employer and employe were represented on the 
board and because of the ability and experience of its mem- 
bers. 
_ The need of the hour is undoubtedly industrial peace and 
increased production. Neither of these will come, however, 
without a greater measure of justice than the present temper 
of our employers or officials seems willing to grant; nor will 
there be any permanent improvement until all classes in Amer- 
ica become imbued with a desire for service. Somebody must 
commence—I would suggest that the employers, who are the 
most favorably situated, be the ones to do so. 


: ALEXANDER M. Brno. 
New York. 
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LABOR LEADERS 


Equal Citizenship 


6 Bae American workingman—to work is to use the mental 
and physical powers of man for some useful purpose, but 
there must be some real spirituality thrown in to save salt— 
must be admitted to society and by that I mean to the state 
upon equality with other citizens. 
upon equal citizenship after the election as well as just before 
the election. The Bill of Rights must be made applicable to 
him. ‘This done we can then consider the next step. 

Being all free and equal we might then consider whether 
the powers that attach to monopoly might not better be 
taken over by the state for the purpose of serving the public 
and to prevent freedom from being destroyed by such powers 
in individual hands. ‘There seems to be truth in the state- 
ment that monopoly is a function of government. 

It seems almost idle to speak or write about these things 
now when men are told to go to work or to jail. Personally 
I believe that freedom is the highest gift of God to man. 
I believe further that the cure for the ills of freedom is more 
freedom. Freedom and equal opportunity to use the gifts 
of the creator and to enjoy the results of one’s own labor. I 
believe that the commandment ‘Thou shall not steal” in- 
cludes “‘ Thou shall not be stolen from.” 

Just now this is of course rank heresy. We now speak 
lightly about setting the price on man’s labor and telling him 
to work outside of jail or we will make him work in jail. 
We are beginning to speak about setting the price of com- 
modities—coal—and forget that this is bolshevism. I see 
no redress until men shall again be more sane. 

Washington “DC: ANDREW FuRUSETH. 


Nationalization 


YT DOUBT if anybody expects any practical suggestions 

toward solving the present industrial problems to emanate 
from the second conference called by President Wilson. At 
least, I have yet to meet a labor official who is taking this 
conference seriously. The first conference might have been 
able to devise some method whereby present industrial disputes 
could have been somewhat alleviated, had it not been. for the 
arrogant attitude taken by the employers’ group. The pro- 
posals as submitted by the labor group, if adopted in their 
entirety, would have had a tendency to quiet the present labor 
unrest. They could not, however, have permanently solved 
what has come to be known as the labor problem. 

The big strikes that are now on and those threatened being 
confined principally to basic industries, such as coal, steel, 
and the railroads, have acquired national prominence. ‘These 
strikes and threatened strikes affect what has come to be com- 
monly known as the public. 

The SurvVEY wants to know some practical objective toward 
which the public can work looking to a solution of the labor 
problem. Senator Cummins believes that the practical thing 
to do is to enact anti-strike legislation. As an alternative for 
the drastic method to end strikes on the railroads as proposed 
by Senator Cummins I suggest to the public something much 
more practical, namely, the Plumb Plan for the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. If the public really wants to eliminate 
strikes on railroads once and for all time, they should become 
boosters for the Plumb Plan. The nationalization of the 
mines is a practical method to eliminate coal strikes. In short, 
nationalization of our basic industries appears to me to be the 
only thing that offers any permanent solution of the labor 
problem as it affects these industries. Outside of the basic 
industries the public should work for the following measures: 
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He must be incorporated ' 


By) 


1. The right of collective bargaining. q 

2. The enactment of legislation that will protect the working | 
in his right to join a labor union without discrimination by the em 
ployer. 

3. The maintenance at all times of the constitutional rights of f 
speech, free press, and peaceable assemblage. 


* 


Speaking from practical experience I can say that in ¢ 
paper industry we have very few strikes in the plants of ¢ 
employers who deal with us through the medium of colle 
bargaining. During recent years most of the strikes in 
paper industry have been caused by employers discriminatj 
against union men and refusing to deal collectively with the 
employes. Discrimination against men for union membershi 
autocratic methods of employers in denying their employes 
right of collective bargaining, and the abrogation of the co 
stitutional rights of free speech, free press, and peaceabl 
assemblage, have caused more industrial unrest and strikes 
this country than is generally recognized. 

These objectives I have mentioned may seem revolution 
to some; but the people of this country might as well come ¢ 
realize first as last that make-shift methods are not going 
remedy the ills of modern industrial society. E 

Joun P. Burke. 
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Organization 


Ce en of its externals, the labor problem is a qué 
tion of human rights versus property rights. The proj 
osition involved is whether human service, or the mere owne 
ship of property, shall be the deciding factor in the distributid 
of the social necessities and luxuries that make life worth lit 
ing. Unless we conceive the labor problem in this sense a 
our attempts to solve it must fail. ‘ ; 

The labor problem is caused by the unjust glorification 
property rights over human rights in industry. The cap 
italists put their money into an industry; they represent f 
property factor. The workers put their very life in; thej 
represent the human factor. But in the operation of th 
industry and in the division of its fruits, ordinarily the work 
ers, despite their great stake, have little or nothing to say. Th 
rights of property alone are considered. The capitalists ai 
the recognized masters and get the masters’ share. The work 
ers are the servants and get barely enough to live upon. 

Consider the situation in the steel industry: There prof 
erty rights are supreme and human rights negligible. Th 
representatives of property have complete control. The} 
divide the rich products of the industry among themselves amt 
set the hours, wages and working conditions of their emt 
ployes. Despite America’s advantages with respect to irdl 
ore, coal, labor and mechanical efficiency, they compel tht 
steel workers of this country to toil twelve hours per day, 
while those of Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
enjoy the eight-hour day. With an iron hand they prohibit the 
million steel workers from having a voice in the industry, evel 
though the latter’s most vital interests are at stake. 

Against this system of industrial serfdom, more or les 
prevalent in all the industries, the workers are in undying 
protest. They will never recognize the principle that men whé 
perform no other function than simply owning an industt 
should absolutely control that industry and enjoy all its pro 
ducts, while those who spend their whole lives and energies If 
actual production are considered mere machines. They insist 
upon the recognition of their rights as human beings and 
producers. They demand industrial justice. q 

The workers are profoundly convinced that in order te 


secure this justice they must organize labor unions powerful” 
a 
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| I. LIMITATION OF HOURS 
i. 


7 #H=£ working hours of persons employed in any public or 
SSivate industrial undertaking or in any branch thereof other 
84 ‘an an undertaking in which only members of the same 
‘jmily are employed shall not exceed eight in the day and 
‘S4yrty-eight in the week, with the exceptions herein provided 
ar. 

| 4 II. FREE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
acu member which ratifies this convention shall establish a 
W@rstem of free employment agencies under the control of a 
‘sintral authority. Committees which shall include representa- 
‘Gives of employers and of workers, shall be appointed to advise 
Jn matters concerning the carrying on of these agencies. 


“a 
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III. EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


1 @-HE members of the International Labor Organization which 
Gatity this convention and which shall have established systems 
af insurance against unemployment shall, upon terms agreed 
Wetween the members concerned, make arrangements whereby 
35 ! orkers belonging to one member and working in the terri- 
)¥Yory of another shall be admitted to the same rates of benefit 
@f such insurance as those which obtain for the workers be- 
ix jonging to the latter. 


| IV. RECRUITING OF LABOR 


aT He recruiting of bodies of laborers in one country with a 
Wwiew to their employment in another country should be per- 
mitted only by mutual agreement between the countries con- 
Mcerned and after consultation with employers and workers in 
‘each country in the industries concerned. 


V. RECIPROCITY FOR WORKERS 


| 
i EacH member of the International Labor Organization 


| 


shall, on condition of reciprocity and upon terms to be agreed 
between the countries concerned, admit the foreign workers 
(together with their families) employed within its territory, 


| to the benefit of its laws and regulations for the protection of 
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its own workers, as well as to the right of lawful organization 
as enjoyed by its own workers. 


VI. THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


A WOMAN shall not be permitted to work during six weeks 
following her confinement; shall have the right to leave her 
work if she produces a medical certificate stating that her con- 
finement will probably take place within six weeks. 

Women without distinction of age shall not be employed 
during the night in any public or private industrial under- 
taking. 

In view of the dangers involved to the function of ma- 
ternity and to the physical development of children, women ~ 
and young persons under the age of eighteen years should be 
excluded from employment in [specified processes 
in which lead compounds are used ]. 


VII. THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


CHILDREN under the age of fourteen shall not be employed 
in any public or private industrial undertaking or in any 
branch thereof other than an undertaking in which only mem- 
bers of the same family are employed. 

Young persons under eighteen years of age shall not be em- 
ployed during the night in any public or private industrial 
undertaking, etc. 


VIII. WHITE PHOSPHORUS IN MATCHES 


EacH member of the International Labor Organization, 
which has not already done so, should adhere to the interna- 
tional convention adopted at Berne; in 1906 on the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


IX. ANTHRAX 


ARRANGEMENTS should be made for the disinfection of wool 
infected with anthrax spores, either in the country exporting 
such wool or, if that is not practicable, at the port of entry in 
the country importing such wool. 


Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labor Conference 


Foreword 


N thirty days’ time the International Labor Conference 
created the first genuine world code. The _ initial 
sessions of this pioneer congress held under the authority 
of the League of Nations, lasted only one month. The 
assemblage was convened on October 29. On November 29 
the conference adjourned. Within that period twenty-five 
sessions were held. The conference was handicapped by the 
barrier of language. Translation rendered debate slow. 
Despite this necessity for repetition the International Labor 
Conference actually did its work with surprising facility. 

The United States Senate consumed five months in refusing 
to ratify the treaty. In contrast the achievements of the labor 
conference stand out vividly. Employers, employes, and gov- 
ernmental officials showed in the international conference a 
capacity for cooperation and a determination to build which are 
good omens for the future of the League of Nations. If the 
delegates had been moved by petty considerations this first 
attempt at international legislation would have been doomed. 
If furthermore the International Labor Conference had: failed 
to agree, the possibility of attaining other successes under the 
machinery of the League of Nations would have been seriously 
injured. 

The conference energetically and wisely concentrated its 
attention on the program prepared for it by the Peace Con- 
ference. Able work was done. No American legislative body, 
certainly, has ever made such effective use of scientific methods 
or of expert assistance in the formulation of laws. Skilled 
advisers from the constituent members of the League partici- 
pated. The conference drafted principles which if applied will 
. mean enormous industrial progress everywhere. But it was 
not content merely to enunciate principles. Realizing that the 


ona 


value of a law is measured by the degree of its enforcement, 
conference rightly urged that every country which accepted i 
recommendations and legalized its draft conventions establish — 
the requisite machinery for inspection and enforcement. i 

The conference dealt with all of the five items of the agenda 
referred to it by the peace conference. These were: et 


1. Application of principle of the eight-hour day or of the forty- 
eight-hour week. ; ‘i 
2. Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 
3. Women’s employment: ! 
(a) Before and after child-birth, including the question of — 
maternity benefit; 
(b) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
4. Employment of children: 
(a) Minimum age of employment; 
(b) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. BS 
5. Extension and application of the International Conventions adopted — 
at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for women 
employed in industry and the prohibition of the use of white — 


phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. bl 


The paragraphs which deal with the machinery of ratifica- — 
tion are identical in each case. Consequently they are repro- — 
duced only once in this reprint. The form used for the draft — 
conventions throughout is that here printed in full in the © 
convention dealing with the eight-hour day and the forty-eight- — 
hour week. The form of introduction used in connection with 
the recommendations is consistently that set forth in the pro- — 
posal dealing with unemployment. 4 

The principles formulated become effective only when made — 
legal by the legislative agencies of the governments composing — 
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Jiraft Convention Limiting the Hours of Work 
} Industrial Undertakings to Eight in the Day 
lid Forty-eight in the Week 

: HE General Conference of the International Labor 
Organization of the League of Nations, Having 
been convened at Washington by the Government 
Ai of the United States of America, on the 29th day 
) October, 1919, and 


tyzard to the “ application of the principle of the eight-hours 
‘wy or the forty-eight-hours week,” which is the first item in 
sie agenda for the Washington meeting of the Conference, 
iid 
‘iHaving determined that these proposals shall take the 
‘orm of a draft international convention, adopts the follow- 
[ Draft Convention for ratification by the Members 
9} the International Labor Organization, in accordance with 


9 | 1(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
%}>aired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or de- 
ssdplished, or in which materials are transformed; including ship- 


i Jnal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, 
ll, telegraphic or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, 
is work, water work or other work of construction, as well as the 
Sveparation for or laying the foundations of any such work or 


((d) Transport of passengers, or goods, by road, rail, sea or inland 
yiiterway, including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves 


| The provisions relative to transport by sea and on inland 
“@aterways shall be determined by a special conference dealing 
vith employment at sea and on inland waterways. 

! The competent authority in each country shall define the line 
t division which separates industry from commerce and agri- 
jilture. 

et Article 2. The working hours of persons employed in 
ay public or private industrial undertaking or in any branch 
jnereof, other than an undertaking in which only members 
wf the same family are employed, shall not exceed eight 
ti the day and forty-eight in the week, with the exceptions 
vereinafter provided for, 


‘| (a) The provisions of this Convention shall not apply to persons 
‘iplding positions of supervision or management, nor to persons em- 
hSloyed in a confidential capacity. } 

' (6) Where by law, custom, or agreement between employers’ and 
“j/orkers’ organizations, or where no such organizations exist between 
“imployers’ and workers’ representatives, the hours of work on one 
°Mir more days of the week are less than eight, the limit of eight 
@iours may be exceéded on the remaining days of the week by the 
Banction of the competent public authority, or by agreement between 
» ach organizations or representatives; provided, however, that in no 
‘jase under the provisions of this paragraph shall the daily limit of 
| ght hours be exceeded by more than one hour. 


J 
3 
« (c) Where persons are employed in shifts it shall be permissible 
i 
a 


> employ persons in excess of eight hours in any one day and forty- 
ight hours in any one week, if the average number of hours over a 
eriod of three weeks or less does not exceed eight per day and 
Yorty-eight per week. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The limit of hours of work prescribed in 


—~_— 
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Article 2 may be exceeded in case of accident, actual or threat- 
ened, or in case of urgent work to be done to machinery or 
plant, or in case of force majeure, but only so far as may be 
necessary to avoid serious interference with the ordinary work- 
ing of the undertaking. 


ARTICLE 4. The limit of hours of work prescribed in 
Article 2 may also be exceeded in those processes which are 
required by reason of the nature of the process to be carried 
on continuously by a succession of shifts, subject to the condi- 
tion that the working hours shall not exceed fifty-six in the 
week on the average. Such regulation of the hours of work 
shall in no case affect any rest days which may be secured by the 
national law to the workers in such processes in compensation 
for the weekly rest day. 


ARTICLE 5. In exceptional cases where it is recognized 
that the provisions of Article 2 cannot be applied, but only in 
such cases, agreements between workers’ and employers’ or- 
ganizations concerning the daily limit of work over a longer 
period of time, may be given the force of regulations, if the 
Government, to which these agreements shall be submitted, 
so decides. ‘The average number of hours worked per week, 
over the number of weeks covered by any such agreement, 
shall not exceed forty-eight. 


ARTICLE 6. Regulations made by public authority shall 
determine for industrial undertakings: 

(a) The permanent exceptions that may be allowed in prepara- 
tory or complementary work which, must necessarily be carried on 
outside the limits laid down for the general working of an estab- 


lishment, or for certain classes of workers whose work is essentially 
intermittent. 


(b) The temporary exceptions that may be allowed, so that es- 
tablishments may deal with exceptional cases of pressure of work. 

These regulations shall be made only after consultation | 
with the organizations of employers and workers concerned, 
if any such organizations exist. “These regulations shall fix 
the maximum of additional hours in each instance, and the 
rate of pay for overtime shall not be less than one and one- 
quarter times the regular rate. 


ARTICLE 7. Each Government shall communicate to the 
International Labor Office: 


(a) A list of the processes which are classed as being necessarily 
continuous in character under Article 4; 

(4) Full information as to working of the agreements mentioned 
in Article 5; and 

(c) Full information concerning the regulations made under 
Article 6 and their application. 


The International Labor Office shall make an annual re- 
port thereon to the General Conference of the International 
Labor Organization. 


ARTICLE 8. In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, every employer shall be re- 
quired : 


(a) To notify by means of the posting of notices in conspicuous 
places in the works or other suitable place, or by such other method 
as may be approved by the Government, the hours at which work 
begins and ends, and where work is carried on by shifts the hours 
at which each shift begins and ends. These hours shall be so fixed 
that the duration of the work shall not exceed the limits prescribed 
by this Convention, and when so notified they shall not be changed 
except with such notice and in such manner as may be approved 
by the Government. 


(4) To notify in the same way such rest intervals accorded during 
the period of work as are not reckoned as part of the working hours. 

(c) To keep a record in the form prescribed by law or regulation 
in each country of all additional hours worked in pursuance of 
Articles 3 and 6 of this Convention. 
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It shall be made. an offense against the law to employ any 
person outside the hours fixed in accordance with paragraph 
(a), or during the intervals fixed in accordance with paragraph 
(bd). 

ARTICLE g. In the application of this Convention to Japan 
the following modifications and conditions shall obtain: 


(a) The term “industrial undertaking” includes particularly — 
The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (a) of Article 


’ 

The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (b) of Article 
1, provided there are at least ten workers employed; 

The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (c) of Article 
1, in so far as these undertakings shall be defined as “ fac- 
tories” by the competent authority; 

The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (d) of Article 
1, except transport of passengers or goods by road, handling 
of goods at docks, quays, wharves, and warehouses, and trans- 
port by hand, and, 

Regardless of the numbers of persons employed, such of the 
undertakings enumerated in paragraphs (b) and (c) of 
Article 1 as may be declared by the competent authority either 
to be highly dangerous or to involve unhealthy processes. 

(6) The actual working hours of persons of fifteen years of age 
or over in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof, shall not exceed fifty-seven in the week, except that 
in the raw-silk industry the limit may be sixty hours in the week. 


(c) The actual working hours of persons under fifteen years of 
age in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, and of all miners or whatever age engaged in underground 
work in the mines shall in no case exceed forty-eight in the week. 

(d) The limit of hours of work may be modified under the con- 
ditions provided for in Articles 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this Convention, 
but in no case shall the length of such modification bear to the length 
of the basic week a proportion greater than that which obtains in 
those Articles. 


(e) A weekly rest period of twenty-four consecutive hours shall 
be allowed to all classes of workers. 

(f) The provision in Japanese factory legislation limiting its ap- 
plication to places employing fifteen or more persons shall be amended 
so that such legislation shall apply to places employing ten or more 
persons. 


(g) The provisions of the above paragraphs of this Article shall 
be brought into operation not later than 1 July, 1922, except that the 
provisions of Article 4 as modified by paragraph (d) of this Article 
shall be brought into operation not later than 1 July, 1923. 


(i) The age of fifteen prescribed in paragraph (c) of this Article 
shall be raised, not later than 1 July, 1925, to sixteen. 

ArTICLE 10. In British India the principle of a sixty- 
hour week shall be adopted for all workers in the industries 
at present covered by the factory acts administered by the 
Government of India, in mines, and in such branches of rail- 
way work as shall be specified for this purpose by the com- 
petent authority. Any modification of this limitation made 
by the competent authority shall be subject to the provisions 
of Articles 6 and 7 of this Convention.. In other respects this 
Convention shall not apply to India, but further provisions 
limiting the hours of work in India shall be considered at a 
tuture meeting of the General Conference. 

ARTICLE 11. The provisions of this Convention shall not 
apply to China, Persia, and Siam, but provisions limiting the 
hours of work in these countries shall be considered at a future 
meeting of the General Conference. 

ARTICLE 12. In the application of this Convention to 
Greece, the date at which its provisions shall be brought into 
operation in accordance with Article 19 may be extended to 
not later than 1 July, 1923, in the case of the following indus- 
trial undertakings: 


(1) Carbon-bisulphide works. 

(2) Acid works. 

(3) Tanneries. 

(4) Paper mills. 

(5) Printing works. 

(6) Sawmills. 

(7) Warehouses for the handling and preparation of tobacco, 
(8) Surface mining. 

(9) Foundries. 

(10) Lime works. 

(11) Dye works. 

(12) Glassworks (blowers). 

(13) Gas works (firemen). 

(14) Loading and unloading merchandise. 
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and to not later than 1 July, 1924, in the case of the & 
lowing industrial undertakings: hes 

(1) Mechanical industries: | Machine shops for engines, sa: 
scales, beds, tacks, shells (sporting), iron foundries, bronze foundr: 
tin shops, plating shops, manufactories of hydraulic apparatus. ; 

(2) Constructional industries: Limekiins, cement works, plasterers’ 
shops, tile yards, manufactories of bricks and pavements, Potteries, 
marble yards, excavating and building work. ; ; 4 

(3) Textile industries: Spinning and weaving mills of all kin s 
except dye works. Din ! , 

(4) Food industries: Flour and gristmills, bakeries, macaroni 
factories, manufactories of wines, alcohol, and drinks, oil work 
breweries, manufactories of ice and carbonated drinks, manufactor 
of confectioners’ products and chocolate, manufactories of sausa 
and preserves, slaughterhouses, and butcher shops. : Eo 

(5) Chemical industries: Manufactories of synthetic colors, glass- 
works (except the blowers), manufactories of essence of turpentine 
and tartar, manufactories of oxygen and pharmaceutical products 
manufactories of flaxseed oil, manufactories of glycerine, manufac- 
tories of calcium carbide, gas works (except the firemen). q 

(6) Leather industries: Shoe factories, mnanufactories of leather 
goods. f 5 
(7) Paper and printing industries: Manufactories of envelopes, 
record books, boxes, bags, bookbinding, lithographing, and zinc-en- 
graving shops. a 

(8) Clothing industries: Clothing shops, underwear and trim= 
mings, workshops for pressing, workshops for bed coverings, artificial 
flowers, feathers, and trimmings, hat and umbrella factories. .. 

(9) Woodworking industries: Joiners’ shops, coopers’ sheds, 
wagon factories, manufactories of furniture and chairs, picture- 
framing establishments, brush and broom factories. ‘ 

10) Electrical industries: Power houses, shops for electrical in- 
stallations. 4 

(11) Transportation by land: Employees on railroads and street 
cars, firemen, drivers, and carters. ; 


ARTICLE 13. In the application of this Convention to 
Roumania the date at which its provisions shall be brought into. 
operation in accordance with Article 19 may be extended to not 
later than 1 July, 1924. i 

ARTICLE 14. The operation of the provisions of this Con 
vention may be suspended in any country by the Government 
in the event of war or other emergency endangering the na~ 
tional safety. . 

ARTICLE 15. ‘The formal ratifications of this Convention, 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of the treaty of 
Versailles of 28 June, 1919, and of the treaty of St. Germain 
of 10 September, 1919, shall be communicated to the Secretary: 
General of the League of Nations for registration. 

ARTICLE 16. Each Member which ratifies this Convention: 
engages to apply it to its colonies, protectorates and possessions: 
which are not fully self-governing: 


(a) Except where owing to the local conditions its provisions are 
inapplicable; or 
(6) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its” 
provisions to local conditions. 4 
Each Member shall notify to the International Labor Office 
the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates, 
and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


ARTICLE 17. As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labor Organization have been registered 
with the Secretariat, the Secretary General of the League of” 
Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International 
Labor Organization. q 

ArTICLE 18. This Convention shall come into force at 7 
the date on which such notification is issued by the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, and it shall then be binding © 
only upon those Members which have registered their ratifica- 
tion with the Secretariat. Thereafter this Convention will 
come into force for any other Member, at the date on which its _ 
ratification is registered with the Secretariat. P 

ARTICLE 19. Each Member which ratifies this Convention | 
agrees to bring its provisions into operation not later than 
1 July, 1921, and to take such action as may be necessary to _ 
make these provisions effective. ; 

ARTICLE 20. A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten years from the date _ 


S 


a 
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if 

| 
+ thich the Convention first comes into force, by an act com- 
ated to the Secretary of the League of Nations for regis- 
a, Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year 
-¢the date on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


#TICLE 21. At least once in ten years the Governing 


rt 


ibDe al Conference a report on the working of this Conven- 
detknd shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
\ i ; Conference the question of its revision or modification. 
SeQTICLE 22. The French and English texts of this Con- 
)n shall both be authentic. 


|) 


‘t Convention Concerning Unemployment 


' 
ICLE 1. Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
icommunicate to the International Labor Office, at inter- 
mais short as possible and not exceeding three months, all 
able information, statistical or otherwise, concerning un- 
wyment, including reports on measures taken or contem- 
il to combat unemployment. Whenever practicable, the 
mation shall be made available for such communication 
tater than three months after the end of the period to 
‘a it relates. 

“SGTICLE 2. Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
dsj establish a system of free public employment agencies 
the control of a central authority. Committees, which 
) include representatives of employers and of workers, 
‘be appointed to advise on matters concerning the carry- 
on of these agencies. 

‘there both public and private free employment agencies 
) steps shall be taken to coordinate the operations of such 
ries on a national scale. 

de operations of the various national systems shall be co- 
lobSiated by the International Labor Office in agreement with 
Mountries concerned. 


ORTICLE 3. The Members of the International Labor 
&Sinization which ratify this Convention and which have 
h9flished systems of insurance against unemployment shall, 
msi terms being agreed between the Members concerned, 
i: arrangements whereby workers belonging to one Mem- 
“hnd working in the territory of another shall be admitted 
‘mie same rates of benefit of such insurance as those which 
‘ofn for the workers belonging to the latter. 


tMommendation Concerning Unemployment 


‘5: General Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ization of the League of Nations, 


u) 

‘jving been convened at Washington by the Government of the 

@>d States of America on the 29th day of October, 1919, and 

Hiving decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with re- 

"| to the “question of preventing or providing against unemploy- 
i,” which is the second item in the agenda for the Washington 

‘effing of the Conference, and 

36 ving determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 

‘#8immendation, 


¥pts the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the 
Sinbers of the International Labor Organization for con- 
‘ration with a view to effect being given to it by national 
“slation or otherwise, in accordance with the Labour Part 
the Treaty of Versailles of 28 June, 1919, and of the 
Waty of St. Germain of 10 September, 1919: 

’, The General Conference recommends that each Mem- 
lof the International Labor Organization take measures to 
“nibit the establishment of employment agencies which 
irge fees or which carry on their business for profit. Where 
1 agencies already exist, it is further recommended that 
‘y be permitted to operate only under Government licenses, 
‘@) that all practicable measures be taken to abolish such 
ncies as soon as possible. 


I. The General Conference recommends to the Members 


“of the International Labor Office shall present to the ~ 
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of the International Labor Organization that the recruiting 
of bodies of workers in one country with a view to their em- 
ployment in another country should be permitted only by 
mutual agreement between the countries concerned and after 
consultation with employers and workers in each country in 
the industries concerned. 

III. The General Conference recommends that each 
Member of the International Labor Organization establish an 
effective system of unemployment insurance, either through a 
Government system or through a system of Government sub- 
ventions to associations whose rules provide for the payment 
of benefits to their unemployed members. 

IV.. The General Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber of the International Labor Organization coordinate the 
execution of all work undertaken under public authority, with 
a view to reserving such work as far as practicable for periods 
of unemployment and for districts most affected by it. 


Recommendation Concerning Reciprocity of 
Treatment of Foreign Workers 


Tue General Conference recommends that each Member of 
the International Labor Organization shall, on condition of re- | 
ciprocity and upon terms to be agreed between the countries 
concerned, admit the foreign workers (together with their 
families) employed within its territory, to the benefit of its 
laws and regulations for the protection of its own workers, as 
well as to the right of lawful organization as enjoyed by its 
own workers. 


Draft Convention Concerning the Employment 
of Women Before and After Childbirth 


ARTICLE I. For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
‘industrial undertaking ”’ includes particularly: 


(a) Mines, quarries, 
minerals from the earth. 

(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or de- 
molished, or in which materials are transformed; including ship- 
building, and the generation, transformation, and transmission of 
electricity or motive power of any kind. 


(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, 
or demolition of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, 
canal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, 
well, telegraphic or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, 
gas work, water work, or other work of construction, as well as the 
preparation for or laying the foundation of any such work or struc- 
ture. 


(d) Transport of passengers or goods by road or rail, including 


the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves, and warehouses, but 
excluding transport by hand. 


‘ 


and other works for the extraction of 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ commercial 
undertaking” includes any place where articles are sold or 
where commerce is carried on. 

_ The competent authority in each country shall define the 
line of division which separates industry and commerce from 


- agriculture. 


ARTICLE 2. For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
woman ” signifies any female person, irrespective of age or 
nationality, whether married or unmarried, and the term 
“ child ” signifies any child whether legitimate or illegitimate. 


ARTICLE 3. In any public or private industrial or com- 
mercial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, other than an 
undertaking in which only members of the same family are 
employed, a woman— 


‘ 


(a) Shall not be permitted to work during the six weeks following 
her confinement. 

(2) Shall have the right to leave her work if she produces a 
medical certificate stating that her confinement will probably take 
place within six weeks. 

(c) Shall, while she is absent from her work in ursuan 
paragraphs (a) and (@), be paid benefits sufficient ne ie lean 
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healthy maintenance of herself and her child, provided either out of 
public funds or by means of a system of insurance, the exact amount 
of which shall be determined by the competent authority in each 
country, and as an additional benefit shall be entitled to free at- 
tendance by a doctor or certified midwife. No mistake of the medical 
adviser in estimating the date of confinement shall preclude a woman 
from receiving these benefits from the date of the medical certificate 
up to the date on which the confinement actually takes place. 

(d) Shall in any case, if she is nursing her child, be allowed half 
an hour twice a day during her working hours for this purpose. 


ARTICLE 4. Where a woman is absent from her work in 
accordance with paragraphs (a) or (4) of Article 3 of this 
Convention, or remains absent from her work for a longer 
period as a result of illness medically certified to arise out of 
pregnancy or confinement and rendering her unfit for work, 
it shall not be lawful, until her absence shall have exceeded 
a maximum period to be fixed by the competent authority in 
‘each country, for her employer to give her notice of dismissal 
during such absence, nor to give her notice of dismissal at 
such a time that the notice would expire during such absence. 


Draft Convention Concerning Employment of 
Women During the Night 


ARTICLE 1. For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“industrial undertaking ” includes particularly: 


(a) Mines, quarries, 
minerals from the earth. 
(6) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or de- 
molished, or in which materials are transformed; including ship- 
building, and the generation, transformation, and transmission of 
' electricity or motive power of any kind. 


(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, 
or demolition of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, 
canal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, 

_ well, telegrapnic or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, 
gas work, water work, or other work of construction, as well as the 
preparation for or laying the foundations of any such work or struc- 

' \ ture. 


and other works for the extraction of 


The competent authority in each country shall define the 
line of division which separates industry from commerce and 
agriculture. 


ARTICLE 2. For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“night ” signifies a period of at least eleven consecutive hours, 
including the interval between ten o’clock in the evening and 
five o'clock in the morning. 

In those countries where no Government regulation as yet 

_applies to the employment of women in industrial undertak- 
ings during the night, the term “night” may provisionally, 
and for a maximum period of three years, be declared by the 
Government to signify a period of only ten hours, including 
the interval between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock 
in the morning. 

ARTICLE 3. Women without distinction of age shall not 
be employed during the night in any public or private indus- 
trial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, other than an 
undertaking in which only members of the same family are 
employed. 

ArTICLE 4. Article 3 shall not apply: 

(a) In cases of force majeure, when in any undertaking 
there occurs an interruption of work which it was impossible 
to foresee, and which is not of a recurring character. 

(b) In cases where the work has to do with raw materials 
or materials in course of treatment which are subject to rapid 
deterioration, when such night work is necessary to preserve 
the said materials from certain loss. 

ARTICLE 5. In India and Siam, the application of Article 
3 of this Convention may be suspended by the Government 
in respect to any industrial undertaking, except factories as 
defined by the national law. Notice of every such suspen- 
sion shall be filed with the International Labor Office. 

ArticLe 6. In industrial undertakings which are in- 
fluenced by the seasons and in all cases where exceptional cir- 
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cumstances demand it, the night period may be reduced | 
ten hours on sixty days of the year. 


ArticLte 7. In countries where the climate renders y 
by day particularly trying to the health, the night period | 
be shorter than prescribed in the above articles, provided 
compensatory rest is accorded during the day. 


Recommendation Concerning the Protection g 
Women and Children Against Lead Poisonir 


Tue General Conference recommends to the Members of t 
International Labor Organization that in view of the dang 
involved to the function of maternity and to the physie 
development of children, women and young persons under ¢ 
age of eighteen years be excluded from employment in the fol 
lowing processes : q 
(a) In furnace work in the reduction of zinc or lead ores. 


(b) In the manipulation, treatment, or reduction of ashes contain 
ing lead, and in the desilverizing of lead. 

(c) In melting lead or old zinc on a large scale. 

(d) In the manufacture of solder or alloys containing more tha 
ten per cent of lead. g 

(e) In the manufacture of litharge, massicot, red lead, white lead 
orange lead, or sulphate, chromate or silicate (frit) of lead. 

(f) In mixing and pasting in the manufacture or repair of elec 
tric accumulators. 

(g) In the cleaning of workrooms where the above processes a 
carried on. / a 


It is further recommended that the employment of women 
and young persons under the age of eighteen years in processes 
involving the use of lead compounds be permitted only subje¢ 
to the following conditions: 

(a) Locally applied exhaust ventilation, so as to remove dust and 
fumes at the point of origin. A 

(4) Cleanliness of tools and workrooms. 


(c) Notification to Government authorities of all cases of lea 
poisoning, and compensation therefor. 


(4) Periodic medical examination of the persons employed in suck 
processes. 3 


(e) Provision of sufficient and suitable cloakroom, washing, an 
mess-room accomodation, and of special protective clothing. 5 


(f) Prohibition of bringing food or drink into work rooms, 


It is further recommended that in industries where soluble 
lead compounds can be replaced by non-toxic substances, th 
use of soluble lead compounds should be strictly regulated. — 

For the purpose of this Recommendation, a lead compount 
should be considered as soluble if it contains more than fi¥ 
per cent of its weight (estimated as metallic lead) soluble in: 
quarter of one per cent solution of hydrochloric acid. ‘ 


Draft Convention Fixing the Age for Admis 
sion of Children to Industrial Employment 


ARTICLE 1. For the purpose of this Convention, the tert 
“industrial undertaking” includes particularly: 


(a) Mines, quarries and other works for the extraction of minerals 
from the earth. j 


(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or dé 
molished, or in which materials are transformed; including ship: 
building, and the generation, transformation, and transmission 9 
electricity and motive power of all kinds. 


(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, 
or demolition of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, piety 
canal, inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drait 
well, telegraphic or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, 
gas work, water work, or other work of construction, as well as the 
preparation for or laying the foundations of any such work or struc 
ture. , 


; (d) Transport of passengers or goods by road or rail or waterway; 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves, and ware- 
houses, but excluding transport by hand. 


The competent authority in each country shall define the 


4 
BY 
a 


4 
i 


Wat division which separates industry from commerce and 


it ture. 


i ricLe 2. Children under the age of fourteen years 
hy }jnot be employed or work in any public or private indus- 
‘igtindertaking, or in any branch thereof, other than an un- 
axing in which only members of the same family are 
umhyed. 
eericLe 3. The provisions of article 2 shall not apply to 


midone by children in technical schools, provided that such 


ip 
‘ Pits 


lgqs is approved and supervised by public authority. 
_@2TICLE 4. In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 


\uetions of this Convention, every employer in an industrial 


hi gataking shall be required to keep a register of all persons 
i E the age of sixteen years employed by him, and of the 
, ib of their births. 

(iricLe 5. In connection with the application of this 
: unidention to Japan, the following modifications of article 
m3 be made: 
eo} 

‘lif Children over twelve years of age may be admitted into em- 
#iient if they have finished the course in the elementary school ; 
_4 4 As regards children between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
“igmy employed, transitional regulations may be made. ‘ 
‘y@ provision in the present Japanese law admitting children under 
fe of twelve years to certain light and easy employments shall 


htt) 
MeTICLE 6. The provisions of article 2 shall not apply 
mid glia, but in India children under twelve years of age shall 
amite employed, 
ba In manufactories working with power and employing more 
augien persons; 
Re In mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of 
‘aims from the earth; 
a 4 In the transport of passengers or goods, or mails, by rail, or 
Me b handling of goods at docks, quays, and wharves, but excluding 
‘yejort by hand. 


| 
*» 
De] 


it Convention Concerning the Night Work 
“aifoung Persons Employed in Industry 
waMG@ricte I. For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
 “Siastrial undertaking” includes particularly: 


(us 


oul Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction ot 
ieagi@ils from the earth. 


‘iene | Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, 
ietead, repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up, 
(2 wimolished, or in which materials are transformed; including 
ae lilding, and the generation, transformation, and transmission 
fe: tricity or motive power of any kind. 
, ea Construction,- reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, 
'seifnolition of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, 
vatsl inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, 
m@itelegraphic or telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, 
‘\@Vork, water work, or other work of construction as well as the 
ri tabinaae for or laying the foundations of any such work or 
ay Pe 
;! “at Transport of passengers or goods by roads or rail, including 


thatindling of goods at docks, quays, wharves, and warehouses, but 


‘Bs a transport by hand. 

i 
‘je competent authority in each country shall define the line 

rhe ayision which separates industry from commerce and agri- 

eee, 

ie |i : 

; S§TICLE 2. Young persons under eighteen years of age 


- ot be employed during the night in any public or private 


‘id@itrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, other than an 
“walictaking in which only members of the same family are 
 empyed, except as hereinafter provided for. 

" Gpung persons over the age of sixteen may be employed 
, alt g the night in the following industrial undertakings on 
wi) which by reason of the nature of the process, is required 
tH carried on continuously day and night: 


“| Manufacture of iron and steel; processes in which reverbera- 
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tory or regenerative furnaces are used, and galvanizing of sheet 
metal or wire (except the pickling process). 

(b) Glass works. 

(c) Manufacture of paper. 

(d) Manufacture of raw sugar. 

(e) Gold mining reduction work. 


ArtIcLE 3. For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“ night ” signifies a period of at least eleven consecutive hours, 
including the interval between ten o’clock in the evening and 
five o’clock in the morning. 

In coal and lignite mines work may be carried on in the 
interval between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock 
in the morning, if an interval of ordinarily fifteen hours, and in 
no case of less than thirteen hours, separates two periods of 
work. 

Where night work in the baking industry is prohibited for 
all workers, the interval between nine o’clock in the evening 
and four o’clock in the morning may be substituted in the 
baking industry for the interval between ten o'clock in the 
evening and five o’clock in the morning. 

In those tropical countries in which work is suspended dur- 
ing the middle of the day, the night period may be shorter than 
eleven hours if compensatory rest is accorded during the day, 


ArTICLE 4. The provisions of Articles 2 and 3 shall not 
apply to the night work of young persons between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen years in cases of emergencies which could 
not have been controlled or foreseen, which are not of a peri- 
odical character, and which interfere with the normal working 
of the industrial undertaking... 


ARTICLE 5. In the application of this Convention to 
Japan, until 1 July, 1925, Article 2 shall apply only to young 
persons under fifteen years of age and thereafter it shall apply 
only to young persons under sixteen years of age. 

ArTICLE 6. In the application of this Convention to India, 
the term “ industrial undertakings ” shall include only “ fac- 
tories’ as defined in the Indian Factory Act, and Article 2 
shall not apply to male young persons over fourteen years of 
age. 


Recommendation Concerning the Establish- 
ment of Government Health Services 


THe General Conference recommends that each Member of 
the International Labor Organization which has not already 
done so should establish as soon as possible, not only a system 
of efficient factory inspection, but also in addition thereto a 
Government service especially charged with the duty of safe- 
guarding the health of the workers, which will keep in touch 
with the International Labor Office. 


Recommendation Concerning the Application 
of the Berne Convention of 1906 on the Prohibi- 
tion of the Use of White Phosphorus in the 
Manufacture of Matches 


THE General Conference recommends that each Member of 
the International Labor Organization, which has not already 
done so, should adhere to the International Convention adopted 
at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. 


Recommendation Concerning the Prevention 
of Anthrax 


THE General Conference recommends to the Members of the 
International Labor Organization that arrangements should be 
made for the disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores 
either in the country exporting such wool or if that is not 


Sapa at the port of entry in the country importing such 
wool. 


IMPORTANT WORKS ON LABOR any RECONSTRUCTION 


A 


The Authoritative Statement of the Policy of Organized Labor in America 


i 


| LABOR and the COMMON WELFARE 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY HAYES ROBBINS : 
From the Addresses and Writings of © a 


Samuel Gompers 


The President of the Américati Federation of Labor for thirty-six years, Samuel Gompers, by the exercise of 7 
a fine philosophy combined with practical statesmanship has guided, as the present editor says, “an all but out- } 
lawed group of a few hundred unpopular agitators to a powerful and respected self-governing body of nearly four | 
million men and women of every race, language, trade and condition.” That amazing philosophy and statesman- 
ship of Samuel Gompers hitherto revealed only in scattered addresses and writings called forth by occasion, is 
now accessible for the first time in a systematic presentation of significant passages from his speeches and — 
articles, made by Hayes Robbins, his friend and associate through many years. 


The chapters discuss The Philosophy of Trade Unionism, Labor and the Community, Labor and the Law, — 
_Labor’s Stand on Public Issues, The Political Policy of Organized Labor, Labor’s Place in Modern Progress, 
Organized Labor’s Challenge to Socialism and Revolution, Labor in the War for Democracy and Liberty. 


This volume will be followed by LABOR AND THE EMPLOYER, the two together forming a comprehensive 
work on “LABOR MOVEMENTS AND LABOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICA.” $3.00 


The Labor Situation in Great Britain and France 
Report of the Commission on Foreign Inquiry of THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


In the spring of 1919 the National Civic Federation sent a commission of seven members representing capital, labor and the 
general public, to investigate at first hand and report upon the labor situation abroad. ‘This volume,” says the Philadelphia 
North American, “is a notable and important contribution to the economic history of a unique period of industrial unrest and 
paralysis. . .. This body of investigators had no prejudices nor favorites. They sought out every phase of opinion, turning 
everywhere to the most authoritative source available. ; The result is a comprehensive picture, presented without 150 


The Anatomy of Society . By GILBERT CANNAN 


A brilliant and impartial criticism of the social structure of today, by the well-known English novelist. ‘‘He thinks that it is 
time for young men and women to take stock of tradition, to keep what is good but to have no sentimental misgiving about get- 
ting rid of what is bad. ... Mr. Cannan does not rant, and he knows just what he would like to alter. He is not satisfied with 
vague words, but gets down to fundamentals.”—Boston Post. $2.00 


Labor in the Changing World By R. M. MacIVER 


The author discusses the new elements introduced into labor during the past few years, the resulting change of attitude of labor 
towards the whole social body, and the measures which must be taken to maintain the orderly development of social forces 
and prevent catastrophe. ‘It will stimulate fruitful thought,” says the Survey. $2.00 


Modern Germany By J. ELLIS BARKER 
“We are glad that a new and greatly enlarged edition should have made once more available a work that had extraordinary value 
in its earlier form and that has now been brought up to date with the same lucid and comprehensive accuracy. . . . Many 
admirable books have been written on the many phases of the war—political, social and economic. Here we have a combination 
of all, one that is.admirably balanced and that is alike retrospective and anticipatory.”—San Franeisco Argonaut. $6.00 

Germany in Defeat: Fourth Phase By Count CHARLES DE SOUZA 


This notable study of the economic and political strategy of modern warfare as exemplified in the conduct of the Great War is 
continued in this volume through the events immediately following the entrance of Roumania. The whole series is to consist of 
six volumes, of which four have now been published. Each, $3.00 


International Commerce and Reconstruction By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


After some introductory chapters on the economic development of nations, the history of American Commerce, and the effects 
upon it of the war, the author discusses clearly the immediate needs of the situation, the reorganization of international credit 


and America’s trade policy. It is an exceedingly timely and very valuable work. In Press 
Economic Phenomena Before and After War By SLAVKO SECEROV 
A statistical theory of modern wars showing what economic conditions are portents and symptoms of wars, by a noted authority 
on sociology. $5.00 


Wealth from Waste: Elimination of Waste a World Problem By HENRY J.SPOONER 


A yery valuable study of the means of eliminating waste in all directions—time, energy, material, food, fuel, labor—with a 
practical forecast of the world results of such economy. Lord Leverhulme supplies an appreciative introduction. $3.50 


Labor and Reconstruction in Europe By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


“The book is packed with valuable facts. . .. Everything that one wants to know is there.’—-Chicago Evening Post. $2.50 


meeacssm: EP. DUTTON & COMPANY “ Ney'vere™* 
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sath to meet their employers upon an equal footing. Hence 
| insistent demand for the right to organize. “This demand 
si| the bottom of most industrial discontent. It is the heart 
{ American labor problem. It is fundamental and must be 
wifairly and squarely. There is no more room for com- 
_firise in the matter than there is in an arithmetical sum. 
ec must be conceded the right to organize freely and 


ye ject such representatives as they choose. Unless this is 
lgthere will be constant industrial warfare. 

rie President’s industrial conference failed to admit the 
ers’ right to organize. Consequently it was wrecked. 
%}so will all other conferences fail in their purpose 
hley do not grant the workers the right to organize. 
jald say that the concession of this right is the only possible 


se to take even the first step towards the solution of the 
i 


d } problem. 

HW Wo. Z. Foster. 
w(tsburgh. “ 
ag : 

| National Labor Board 


HO doubt a great deal of good could be accomplished in the 
7 “Uway of settling differences between the employers and 
@oyes by having a board created similar in personnel to the 
dis Labor Board. , In creating such a board, however, it 
id be borne in mind that the organized workers could be 
sted to place confidence in such a board only by having 
iat representatives of organized labor as members thereon. 
an by this that a board of that character would be ineffec- 
“iin the way of creating confidence, unless men who are 
"SWely engaged in the management of the affairs of the 
us labor organizations were members of it. 
he strike of the bituminous coal miners is at the present 
one feature of the labor situation which should be solved 
i ickly as possible, and the same could be justly and right- 
‘Dy adjudicated if the government would grant to the coal 
*rs the 31 per cent increase in wage and instruct the opera- 
‘to proceed according to that basic wage. If an operator 
ses to operate his mine, let the government assume control 
and by investigation determine whether the profits of the 
ator would warrant his paying the increase of 31 per cent. 
Bot allow him to increase the price of the product so that he 
std pay the 31 per cent advance and retain for himself a fair 
jit on the capital invested. 
‘She charging of some of the officials of the mine workers 
™@ contempt, and perhaps placing them in jail, will not bring 
re general public what they desire most—namely, coal, but 
ill only tend to give the radicals and advocates of bolshe- 
1 and I. W. W.ism more opportunities to spread their 
‘Spaganda. 
| Wo. L. HutcHeson. 
sa | dianapolis. 
| 


| ’ 
| In the Other Fellow’s Place 
OILED down the whole question as I interpret it is, 
our How should the public go about solving the problems of 
‘lustrial unrest or discontent, now existant in various 
Weai\. D9? 
ns? 
» or any one, no matter how learned in the sciences, to 
“Wsent a formula that would quench the inborn desires of the 
“finan family would in my judgment be an acknowledgement 
othe possession of Omnipotent powers. 
*The late industrial conference gives evidence of the intricate 
Michanism by which the human elements undertake to oper- 
‘t), The proposals of the labor group were at least an attempt 
lallay discontent, so prominent then and still more so now. 
) one, not even the most enthusiastic of that group, claimed 
their formula perfection. ‘That is an impossibility. 
The failure to agree even upon the broadest construction of 
‘at was considered a fair, just and logical policy to alleviate 
conditions, which were apparent to all, makes any future 
lort on the part of others to construct machinery that will 


| 
i 
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operate with any degree of success along lines of industrial 
justice doubtful. 

For unless the minds of those who are the producers, 1. é. 
the toilers, can be satisfied that they are not being compelled by 
their environments to endure and labor under conditions which 
their very nature rebels against, there can be no such thing as 
industrial peace. 

Theorists may indulge in academic essays to their heart’s con- 
tent, but it is only those who know and have felt the heart’ 
throbs of that great mass of living, breathing human beings, 
whose lives are part of their lives, who can give to the world 
the best panacea (not a cure) for the ills that cause discontent 
and strife. 

The only way out of the present state of industrial chaos 
is to first consider the various phases from the standpoint of 
social justice. And who can do that without first putting him- 
self in the position (the practical position, the real position) 
of those who today are claiming they have cause for their 
actions, which actions are the main cause of the present dis- 
content. 

Let those who think and believe that the steel workers have 
no just cause for their action, go to work themselves in the 
steel mills, working at the various positions there, and under 
the same conditions as all others; let those who think the same 
of the coal miners do the same; let those who think the same 
of the railroaders do the same, and then let them come forth 
with their conception of what should be done. By a process of 
this kind there might be at least some thoughts procured that 
would lead to a slight*improvement im our present entangled 
and very much mussed up industrial conditions. To put your- 
self in the other fellow’s place would work wonders in the 
present state of affairs. 

M. F. Ticue. 

Pittsburgh. 


Agree on a Program and Act 


I MIGHT in passing state—that I am not a member of the 

Socialist Party nor have I ever been. Their tactics, includ- 
ing their intolerance, have never made a substantial appeal to 
me. I believe that the changes necessary, revolutionary in 
nature though they be, will be brought about by evolutionary 
processes. 

Believing as I do, I propounded a question something like 
this to President Wilson while he was in Seattle last No- 
vember: 

“Don’t you think Mr. President that good citizenship demands 
that we all sit down together, regardless of our walks in life, face 
courageously the conditions with which: we are confronted, recog- 
nizing facts, and then endeavor to agree as to the final solution to be 
applied to the problems involved; and having agreed, then proceed— 
not to turn things upside down over night, but, step by step as quickly 
as we can adjust ourselves to changes, to demand the speediest pos- 


sible progress toward the given goal, namely, the final solution 
agreed upon?” 


“ Absolutely ” was the reply of the President. 


In my judgment in order to give the workers of America 
freedom and democracy in fact as well as in name, funda- 
mental changes must be made, the scope of which was some- 
what indicated by the Commission on Industrial Relations a 
few years ago. 

Our mines, railroads and other systems of transportation 
and communication should be nationalized at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and a positive statement made to this effect 
immediately. Legislation should be immediately enacted that 
would make it impossible for a millionaire to exist and a 
pauper unnecessary in this great land of abundant resources. 
Monopoly, wherever it exists, should also have its strangle 
hold broken by governmental action. However, as a step to 
insure the foregoing, labor itself should immediately enter the 
political arena on such broad lines as to embrace all hand and 
brain workers regardless of their affiliations. Labor should 
immediately proceed to organize and develop to the utmost of 
its ability a cooperative system that would reach and render 
service to every individual desiring it. In order to decide 
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wisely what should be done, it is necessary to find the immedi- 
ate cause of such tremendous unrest throughout the nation. 
Personally, I am convinced that its cause lies in unfulfilled 
governmental and press-agented promises. 

There is a great lack of knowledge on the part of an 
overwhelming majority of our citizens as to just what is funda- 
mentally wrong, but the fact still remains that the dawn of a 
new day was pointed to and the hopes of real freedom and 
democracy are now being shattered. The thing that would 
more than anything else satisfy the public clamor and allay 
general unrest is a definite and sufficient program to fulfill war- 
time promises. Such a program might be outlined by a com- 
mission representative of labor, employers and economists 
selected to round into definite and concrete form expressions 
democratically secured from the various elements that go to 
make up our citizenship throughout the various states of this 
union. If, as a result, a program is framed, for instance— 
after the order of that of the British Labor Party or another 
generally acceptable, with satisfactory assurances that it will 
become effective as speedily as practicability will allow it to be 
placed in operation, the confidence of our people will be re- 
established and dangers of internal eruptions removed. 

Seattle, Wash. James A. DuNCAN. 


Eliminate the Wage System 


SG War unrest of the worker is due, not only to the failure 
of the warring nations to achieve world democracy and to 
bring about the elimination of imperialist wars, but particularly 
because, in this world war the workers who made the fullest 
possible sacrifices, found themselves, partly as the result of their 
new awakening, worse off than ever before. At the same time, 
others made untold millions at the expense of the workers and 
of their families. To eliminate this unrest we must grant the 
worker what he justly feels is his due—political, industrial 
and educational democracy. 

No real democracy is possible unless the worker is economi- 
cally free and that means, ultimately, a complete reconstruc- 
tion of society so as to eliminate the wage system. ‘To achieve 
this we must first liberate mankind from his dependence on 
sources of mis-information—the press and the educational in- 
stitutions of the country. The first can only be secured by 
denying to postal authorities the right to interfere with publi- 
cations and by the enactment of legislation which will make the 
news distributing agencies, such as the Associated Press, a 
government monopoly under the control of the workers in 
order that real news may be freely distributed to all and not 
stuff manufactured to suit the capitalists of the nation or the 
British government or any other government that seeks to mis- 
lead the workers. ‘The second can be secured only through 
the unionization of teachers and giving them, instead of busi- 
ness boards of education, a dominant share in the administra- 
tion of the schools. ; 

Political and civil liberties having been restored and the 
sources of information unpolluted, man is then free to work for 
economic emancipation. ‘To this end I should favor the nation- 
alization of the railroads and the mines on the basis of some 
modified form of the Plumb Plan. If, after a period of years, 
the plan justifies itself by training the worker in democratic 
management and by improving working and living conditions, 
then nationalization should be extended to include natural 
resources and basic industries or industries that are practical 
monopolies. ‘These economic and political changes achieved, 
profiteering can be eliminated, and the cost of living reduced 
by denying raw material and the use of the transportation and 
communication systems of the country to those private manu- 
facturers who are charging more than a legitimate profit or 
who violate fundamental economic agreements such as the 
right of collective bargaining, denial to workers of a share in 
the management of the industry, etc. This nationalizing 
process must be continued until the private ownership of 
machinery, that is collective in its nature, is abolished. Only 
then can the world be freed from capitalism and its concomi- 
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tants, which breed discontent, imperialistic wars, unen 
ment, unequal distribution of wealth and inequality 
portunity. 
ABRAHAM LEFKOwr 
New York. 


Continuous Machinery 


O me the President’s industrial conference seems akir 

a tenderfoot preacher in an old western barroom. F 
ably the preachers did some good, but the dancers and gar 
and drinkers did not take their presence or advice ser 
enough to permit their main business to be interfered 
The main business of industry today is to make mo 
long as that conception prevails, idealistic advice will 
taken seriously, and the only reforms having any chan 
acceptance will be those showing promise of being pro 
Therefore it is necessary, in the interest of social good, to 
that it is profitable to serve society usefully, and unpro 
to carry on industry for the mere purpose of money m 
We cannot expect one class of our people to give u 
selfish effort at taking care of themselves at the expense 
all the others, as long as all are doing the same thing. 
miners said they wanted 60 per cent wage advance becaul 
the operators were making 120 per cent; the steel wor 
wanted twelve hours’ pay for eight hours’ work because the) 
Steel Corporation had made one billion dollars profit in five 
years. And as all these groups war for what they can g 
we make the mistake of assuming that there is another class- 
consumers, paying all the cost of the industrial war, af 
partaking of none of the spoils. The case is far more simp 
There is but the one class—all human being, all trying to pr 
duce more than they consume; all trying to get more, as pt 
ducers, than is taken from them, as consumers... 2. 
It can all of course be adjusted; not permanently, i 
a settlement made today would not fit tomorrow’s needs; 
new invention, the discovery of a new mineral, and there woul 
be another dislocation. Rather the machinery can be create 
by and through which a continuous readjustment can take 
place. That machinery must be the units of industry then 
selves; the organized units of manufacturers and employ 
bankers and brokers, salesmen and distributors. These ¢3 
function, and they are the only factors that can function. 
other method is a waste of time. 4 
Let the President call together representatives, of their own 
choosing, of every economic organization in the country—not 
religious or civic bodies, but the actual and bona fide organ 
izations of industry, commerce, agriculture, finance, mine 
and transportation; instead of attempting to adjust them, I 
them adjust themselves. Such an assemblage will find that 
it Comprises in its representation the entire population of the 
United States. The various groups will learn that they caf 
not be merely producers, but must also be consumers, 
gradually their efforts will be directed toward sane coopera 
tion instead of wasteful strife. Such a course could not be 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, because they will represent 
all the elements of all trade, and they will find that the 
cannot lift themselves by their own boot-straps. The confer 
ence should be as permanent as Congress, and the line-up wi 
constantly change; self-preservation will compel the ironin} 
out of obstacles, and the wiping out of non-essentials. Some 
groups will be eliminated, or absorbed, as time passes; {0 
they will represent processes that will be recognized as us 
less, as wastes, and all will recognize that all wastes am 
burdens that all must bear. : 
That is the ultimate. We will come to it some day, ane 
give up the fiction of a geographical government in an age @ 
industry. The only choice we have is whether we will take 
this course in time to prevent the collapse of the presefl 
machinery of industry—and we hear the warning grinding 
and crackings on every hand now. 


WALTER B, HILTON. — 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Consent of the Governed 


i S I see the situation, there are two forces that strongly 
4-actuate the wage-earners of this country. One is the wish 
a higher standard of living; the other, almost equally 
sent, is the wish to have a voice in the government of indus- 
| —just for the sake of having a voice, aside from other ad- 
s\itages, on the principle of government with the consent of 
“of governed. 
‘a There will be no peace in industry until both these desires 
“ea recognized, and, as far as is reasonable and possible, satis- 
|. Industrial representation would be the next step in this 
sfection; or, to put the thing more precisely, responsibility 
a the social service required of the industry to be shared by 
# manual workers, and a measure of power accorded them 
sda means of giving effect to their responsibility. 
‘The conference at Washington could, in my opinion, per- 
no greater service than ripely to consider and promote 
ans for assuring such responsibility of the workers. 
There is no country in which there is a fairer prospect of 
hiding a social catastrophe than the United States. ‘The 
ponderant majority of the working people are peaceable at 
\rt, and in spirit order-loving. But the times, nevertheless, 
on critical. The pressure of the increasing cost of the neces- 
JoMies of life is severely felt, and the spirit of democracy is 
| Goad for good and all: Wisdom consists in guiding the 
oy hty forces that are loose in the world into sane channels 


‘ 


) Gher than in stiffly opposing them. And one thing is cer- 
.WSo—that if it is desirable, in the interest of civilization that 
/oMial changes be gradual, not abrupt, they must not be too 
‘ghdual. The just principle of ‘‘ evolution rather than revolu- 
@%n” must not be taken as a pretext for mere indolent wait- 
_%@;, or timid tinkering. ‘Those of us who are fairly com- 
table under the existing order of things must evolute more 
hidly. There must be more rapid evolution if we are to 
~)id rabid revolution. 


a | Fevix ADLER. 
wNew York. 


Code and Tribunals 


MI‘ HE existing critical industrial situation more than all else 
1 calls for a clear distinction of rights and obligations of 
‘ployers and employes. Some sort of an industrial code 
)@ht to be formulated in succession to the war-time prin- 
Wiles which were laid down by the War Labor Board. With- 
1% it the utmost confusion prevails. Some branches of the 
Mivernment are actively encouraging collective relationships 
‘mi are instituting definite labor policies in which unionism 
Siiys a part, while coincidently other branches, notably the 
sf iciary, are adhering tenaciously to a legal definition of 
+ ¢hts which is quite different. Even at one and the same time 
wa have the War Labor Board prescribing one remedy while 
“> United States Supreme Court is declaring that remedy 
‘lawful. To formulate such an industrial code is clearly of 
Ofimary importance. 

% A second need is the creation of administrative machinery 
ot the settlement of disputes in accordance with the code 
'tiove described. A number of such agencies exist, but some 
% them are inefficient state functionaries and others are purely 
‘jivate with no provision for representation of the public’s 
‘terest. Such, for instance, is the water-tight agreement in 
2 men’s clothing industry, with the creation of which as 
airman of the arbitration board I had something to do. But 
m the mere declaration of principles by an arbitration 
ard to a 100 per cent closed shop on each side, without 
blic representation, is a long reach. Until the government 
tively promotes the establishment of the proper kind of 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPERTS . 


tribunals within each industry; or else sets up general indus-~ 
trial courts of its own, we shall not have adequate relief. 
In the third place, of course, there must be education of 
public opinion, and particularly education among employers 
and workers, each as to the rights of the other and as to his 
own responsibilities. Employers must become more liberal 
and tolerant, the workers must acquiesce in a program which 
shall insure greater efficiency, and the public must see to it by 
the attitude which it assumes in all cases of contest that these 
two parties are compelled to progress along these several lines. 
The pendulum of industrial abuses must not be permitted 
after the war to swing back to where it was in 1915. Nor, 
on the other hand, must labor be left unmindful of its need 
of regeneration from within. ‘To hold each of these two 
principles within proper bounds and to compel them to rec- 
ognize one another’s rights and the paramount concern of the 
general public is the obligation resting upon the government. 
; WicuraM Z. RIPLEY. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A Process 


RE we not too much concerned in the United States with 
the more or less legalistic business of attempting to draw 
up precisely worded, static and rigid general rules for handling 
problems of industrial relations? It is frequently difficult or 
even impossible to reach an agreement on general, abstract 
principles when it would be simple to agree upon any and 
all of the concrete issues that arise in the conduct of the very 
affairs which could not be governed by a set of predetermined 
general rules. There may be a clear meeting of minds on 
general principles but a break over the selection of words to 
express the common thought. Furthermore, if a small, semi- 
official industrial conference succeeded in agreeing and in ex- 
pressing its agreement in clear language, it is submitted that 
such a document would lack the binding force necessary to 
instill a new spirit in industry and to establish a new code 
of human conduct therein. 
In working cut the labor problem we should look not for 
a solution but for a process. Human nature is involved in 
the problem, therefore it is always changing and a progressive 
problem cannot be met with a static solution. What we need 
is the creation of a human machinery in each industry. to 
handle the every day problems of industrial relations as they 
arise. Each industry must handle its own labor problems just 
as it handles its own problems of manufacturing processes. 
Industries have become too varied, too large, and too complex 
to be guided by one simple general code. For instance, in 
the clothing industry practically all the manufacturers and 
employes deal on a collective basis, and, naturally, the indus- 
trial relations problems arising there are far different from 
those arising in the steel or any other industry where there is 
little or no collective dealing in matters of industrial relations. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the new industrial confer- 
ence called by the President should not attempt the drafting 
of a new general code, but that it should regard itself as a 
preliminary or planning conference for working out plans for 
the formation and guidance of a later and larger conference, 
under governmental auspices, to be made up of an equal num- 
ber of managers and workers from each of the basic industries 
of the country. This would mean the calling together of 
several hundred persons, perhaps, but the country and its in- 
dustries are large—moreover, England has lately had success 
with a large conference. Such a conference could be made 
truly democratic and representative and it would carry prac- 
tical weight because each basic industry would be represented. 
After assembling, the conference should be split into groups, 
each group to include the representatives of those industries 
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that have similar industrial relations problems and similar 
methods of dealing with them—some groups might consist of 
the representatives of only one industry. Each group should 
then be instructed and aided to devise for each industry in- 
cluded within it some form of permanent organization or 
human machinery for the handling of all industrial relations 
problems as they arise. Such machinery should provide 
local, district and national organizations or boards, and 
should be made up only of persons actually engaged in the in- 
dustry, representing both workers and management. ‘The con- 
ference groups should assume responsibility only for organizing 
such machinery and should leave to the boards or machinery 
so organized the matter of drawing up such rules of procedure 
as they may consider necessary for handling all problems that 
arise. 

The government’s part in the program should consist of the 
appointment of disinterested representatives of the consuming 
public to act as chairmen of the various groups, and of the 
payment of all the expenses of the conference. After the 
machinery is created in each industry the government should 
also appoint thereon representatives of the consuming public 
and pay all expenses incurred by them in attending meetings. 
It should also generously provide government bureaus with 
means for regularly gathering and collating complete data con- 
cerning each industry and for furnishing such information 
to the boards or councils of the various industries. 

If some such program were carried out we would have no 
“solution,” but we would have the essential requirement—a 
machinery for carrying on the processes of a progressive series 
of “ solutions.” 

GeorcE L. BELL. 

San Francisco. 


Action 


A ote present is no time for national conferences except for 
the purpose of showing lines of cleavage. Neither workers 
nor employers are in a mood to listen to the advice of the 
public as consumers. Investigating commissions are useless. 

The only remedy is control through national commissions 
of public necessities, (with public ownership if necessary) with 
labor more strongly represented at Washington. Sufficient 
facts are at hand for the use of commissions—further facts 
need be secured only for specific purposes by those with 
authority to act. 

Frep A. KING. 
New York. 


Other Men’s Rights 


I SHOULD hesitate to attempt to outline any course of ac- 

tion with the assurance that it would prove a “ way out.” 
Honesty in thought and act and a decent respect for other 
men’s rights would help. I have, however, just this sugges- 
tion: Attorney-General Palmer says in his annual report to 
Congress that “it is clearly recognized that the present unrest 
and tendency toward radicalism arise from social and economic 
conditions that are of greater consequence than the individual 
agitator.” 

No intelligent person who is at all acquainted with the facts 
of industry can doubt the accuracy of this statement. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that the attorney-general could do a great 
deal more to bring about peace and good order by addressing 
himself to the real seat of the evil than he can by the program 
of suppression he has been following. ‘To draft a new anti- 
sedition bill, as Mr. Palmer has recently done, broad enough, 
apparently, to make it a crime to oppose the re-election of a 
public official, or to advocate the commission system of city 
government, is rather misguided effort when the real cause 
of trouble lies in economic and social conditions that require 
change. Could not Mr. Palmer do a little in the way of 
convincing the leaders of industry that these conditions so 
threatening to the safety of our country ought to be changed? 
If they should refuse to act perhaps he could find a law— 
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or an injunction—to make them. But if there is no 
compelling employers to deal justly with their employes 
and of course everyone knows there is not—and if their fa 
ure to do so is what is causing the trouble, why is Mr. Pa 
wasting his time with injunctions and anti-sedition bills 
ing as their object restraint and suppression instead of con 
structive adjustment? Why not write a nice polite letter ir 
stead to the president of the Coal Operators Association an 
the Iron and Steel Institute, asking them to be patriots? 
Joun A. Fitcu, 

New York. 


Organize Consumers! 


NLY mobilization and self-assertion of consumers wi 
begin to bring order into our chaotic industrial relation 
Only when the consuming interests of the public can be a 
imperious and insistant as are now the profit making and 
wage earning interests can we strike a balanced working agree 
ment between the three great parties to our industrial dispute 
The consumers must consolidate sufficiently to be able to 
deprive deadlocked employers and employes of as great neces 
sities as the conflicts of the latter two withhold from the con 
sumer; and to be able to contribute as valuably to the commor 
welfare. If the consumers of coal could now stop the supply 
of milk, bread, and meat to operator and miner alike, or had 
the capacity to operate coal mines for themselves, there would 
be so sudden a recognition of the public as to make the rec 
recognition of a union look as slow as a clock’s han 
or better still the consumer would be able to raise an effective 
voice for a fair settlement. { 
All the present or proposed governmental machinery will 
be as impotent as an injunction is to dig coal, unless the ele 
mental forces of society, apart from government, are powerful 
and intelligent enough to establish a satisfactory working 
agreement. We are in our present plight because we have not 
realized that government also cannot rise higher than its source 
society itself; that government is only one agency by which 
society attains its ends. Employer and employe have beef 
marshalling their respective forces and so increasing thei 
coercive strength out of all proportion to that of the consu 
Of them, too, in comparison with the public is it true that one 
shall chase a thousand and two put ten thousand to flight. 
So long have only these two been vocal enough for public 
officials to hear, that now the public, the supposed master, gives 
no intelligible command and his servants are impotent t0 
supply his needs. . 
The United States Commission on Industrial Relations’ 
recommendations for public agencies to deal with industrial 
disputes were abortive because they fell not only on ears deat 
to their own interests, but into hands too feeble to defend or 
win their own economic rights. If the wisest suggestions of the 
commission had been enacted they would have been only 
palliatives. The new agencies would have been as much more 
influenced by capital and labor as these two are more effectively 
organized than the consumer. This helpless victim of the 
industrial conflict has produced a helpless government. For 
government derives all power not from some mysterious “ un 
seen” but from its creators, the people. When they have 
no special ability to bestow on public servants, relief through 
government is sought in vain. . 
Only solidarity and competency of consumers will suffice. 
This seems a vain and empty suggestion in our present dire 
distress and yet atomized state of society. If so, then we shall 
be welded and fused again into an effective and united people 
only in the fires of still greater calamities and disasters. But. 
nothing less than such reuniting will produce either voluntary 
or governmental social force and capacity adequate for @ 
settlement. “The consumers’ cooperative movement is the one 
concrete form so far proved fitted to the purpose. Practice 
and experience in “ cooperatives ” will generate the sadly lack 
ing power. America in its present super-superiority to Europé 
must humbly adopt this consumer-consolidating agency from 
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gis the sea or suffer the delays and penalties of inventing 
ev developing some entirely new human institutions. For by— 
\ge means the great American common people must be gal- 
@4zed into action and real power be given to the slogan: ‘“‘Or- 
g@ze’the Consumer, Recognize the Public.” 

in ALLEN T. Burns. 


{ w York. 


Objective Education 


“NEITHER agitation, investigation by learned commissions, 
»4)nor governmental enterprise is timely. A very impatient 
‘#uic opinion demands that partisanship, suspicion and denun- 
«on be supplanted by intelligent action. ‘Though the facts 
yhich such action must be based exist, they are not generally 
lable in digestible form. Some men know them and have 
their own minds clearly marked the way out. But the 
tals of most of us are stuffed with unassorted and therefore 
uisable knowledge, more or less diluted by preconceived 
cs and too often misdirected by prejudice. 
a/ly plea is that we place the known facts before the public 
s)as arguments or defenses, but as the starting point for 
7 abn. We must, in the first place, devise ways and means 
) siollecting and disseminating information about the proc- 
bes and experiments whereby it is sought to adjust industrial 
tions; and we must do it dispassionately, bare of comment 
ijjopinion. Clearly stated facts have a pleasant habit of 
: eaking for themselves; and the fundamental story they tell 
“iguot primarily about the palliatives which we apply to in- 
» Mitrial unrest. On the labor side the bottom question is 
‘4 of status rather than of hours and wages; on the capital 
‘of the question is whether “captains of industry” shall 
_aOndon their proud title and become simply leaders of men. 
wiVhy create new governmental offices unless, what is hardly 
lWhkable, we could organize an agency from whose work 
mpt action would emerge? I do not decry the need for 
estigation and study of the many factors that enter into 
uustrial relations, for our fact basis is in many respects too 
ik. But I wish to emphasize that the greater need is to 
/ @icate the public by setting out the facts already at hand 
| ffough every agency of the press, platform and association. 
oi st and last, of course, there must be no exploitation of facts 
‘Melbolster up personal leanings. To employ a much abused 
iird, the solution lies in objective education, widely applied. 
fr the process I have in mind a governmental agency is a 
mist inept instrument. ‘Till we—working as citizens and 
lBonal beings—make education and all that pertains to 
‘ustrial relations our chief aim and purpose, we shall legis- 
oil: blindly and render “ reforms” worse than useless. 
WILLIAM L. Stopparp. 


on ston, Mass. 
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Honest Industrial Government 


1) HE present aggravated situation of industrial unrest is too 
7%) deep seated to be cured by any patent formula or recipe or 
@zle bit of machinery. A careful scrutiny of the whole sit- 
I fion reveals that the trouble harks back to two facts. First, 
'¥iew consciousness on the part of labor of its powers and 
Swhts and the demand that those powers and rights be given 
SHiculate expression. Second, an acute lack of confidence be- 
iyeen the three big parties to industrial issues: the employer, 
» employe and the public. 

myRecent experience has demonstrated that mere calling of a 
‘ional conference will get us nowhere, except insofar as it 
tbles all parties to present their cases for a national hearing. 
4 equally evident that no amount of conferring and prepar- 
: cases will arrive anywhere unless the avenues of publicity 
» kept untrammelled. There can be no solution to the con- 
t between the three parties of interest so long as there is the 
“)zhtest ground for suspicion that the newspapers and other 
‘Nencies for publicity are sending out doctored news or that 
ports of industrial happenings are colored by advertising or 
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editorial policy. Perhaps the creation of a strong, clean chain 
of labor newspapers will assist in reaching a just balance of 
truth in industrial reporting. 

It is evident that some form of national conciliation must 
be built up in order to cope with the imminent nation wide 
organization of both employers and employes. In order to 
reach this pinnacle of industrial government it will be neces- 
sary gradually to build up local units of industrial self-gov- 
ernment, probably somewhat after the pattern already set in 
the garment industry through the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers on the one side and the Federation of Garment 
Manufacturers on the other. 

In any event such a scheme of industrial government must 
be marked by two essential qualities. First, it must rest upon 
the real free consent of the governed, and in the second place 
it must provide for some sort of mediation and interpretation 
such as has now been secured by the use of labor managers in 
all the large men’s clothing houses. ‘These labor managers 
act as industrial counselors or expert advisors in carrying 
out the terms of the agreement signed between the manu- 
facturers and the workers. 

I am quite clear on the point that we shall never emerge 
from this period of industrial turmoil until we get over the 


- idea that we can make clothing, grow food or mine coal with © 


bayonets or injunctions. We shall not have peace until men 
give themselves willingly to production and they will not give 
themselves willingly to production until they have faith that 
their efforts are worth while and that they themselves count 
for something as free personalities. ‘That faith will probably 
come only when thorough organization of all the industrial 
interests is linked up through a form of industrial govern-— 
ment in which all parties have a real and not a shadowy 
share, in which all can express themselves and by which all 
can be substantially served. 
ARTHUR J. Topp. 
Chicago. 


A Federal Commission 


A Pees failure of the first conference proved, among other 
things, that there had not yet developed in this country 
a degree of mutual understanding and willingness to cooper- 
ate among employers and employes that would enable repre- 
sentatives of the two sides to agree upon a constructive pro- 
gram. ‘he new conference represents not different groups in 
the community, but the community itself. Its work must be 
guided by the single purpose of devising ways and means that 
will protect and promote the public interest in connection 
with strained industrial relations. 

From the viewpoint of the public interest industrial activ- 
ities may be grouped roughly into: 

(1) Public employment. 


(2) Employment in public service industries, including coal mines; 
an 


(3) Employment in competitive industries less vital to public wel- 
are. 

It would seem not unreasonable to expect the new con- 
ference to formulate clear principles in regard to the proper 
relation between public employes and the government which 
employs them. Among these should be, in my judgment, a 
clear recognition of the right of public employes to associate 
together for the advancement of their common interests but 
along with it an equally clear prohibition of their affiliation 
with organized employes in private employments in a way 
that would involve them in industrial» controversies which 
might militate against their performance of their public duties. 

In connection with public service employments, including 
coal mines, the conference may reasonably be expected to rec- 
ommend the creation of machinery to facilitate the adjust- 
ment of disputes along the lines tested by experience in the 
railroad industry. In my judgment anti-strike regulations 
should only be proposed if accompanied by a constructive pro- 
gram for insuring for employes in public service industries 
reasonable conditions of employment, including a living wage, 
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the eight-hour day protected by extra compensation for over- 
time, regular employment, illness as well as accident insur- 
ance, and retiring allowances. 

In connection with employment in ordinary competitive in- 
dustries about all that the government should undertake, in 
my judgment, is to encourage promising movements that 
originate spontaneously among employers and employes. With 
this end in view I hope that the new conference may recom- 
mend the creation of a permanent commission on industrial 
relations consisting of three members, one with the antecedent 
experience of an employer, one with that of an employe, and 
the third representing the public, which would have as inde- 
pendent a position in the government as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and would be charged with collecting and 
publishing information in reference to plans of collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation, arbitration, etc. 

This commission might also serve as a board of conciliation 
whenever a dispute developed to a point which made its ad- 
justment a matter of vital public concern. I believe that such 
a commission, if composed of truly representative citizens could 
contribute much as time goes on toward better industrial re- 
lations. One of their first tasks might profitably be to organize 
an advisory industrial council made up of representative em- 
ployers and labor leaders of the forward-looking type. 

. Henry R. SEAGER. 

New York. 


What Is Likely to Happen ? 


a lt O my great regret I have no answer to the question on 
which you have been kind enough to ask my opinion for 
publication in the Survey. In fact I find myself more in- 
terested in what is likely to happen than in what should be 
done about it. 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
New York. 


The Control of Credit 


W HAT should be the objective of the government’s labor 
policy, and by what means can the policy be made effec- 
tive? 

During the war, labor policy was based upon the need for 
maximum production of war essentials. In pursuance of this 
end, the government could appeal to the moral coercion of 
patriotism, and to certain powers under the law. The govern- 
ment, however, did not rely upon moral or legal coercion, and 
in fact used them only i in one or two extreme cases. It rather 
earned the cooperation of organized labor by insuring to it the 
minima of effectiveness—collective bargaining, reasonable 
working hours, and wages based upon the cost of living. It 
secured the cooperation of employers holding government con- 
tracts—with a few significant exceptions—by insuring them 
against any loss which might arise from granting better wages 
and conditions. It was in a position to do both these things 
solely because it had the economic power. Control of credit 
Was concentrated in the government’s hands, and the govern- 
ment could dominate the situation because it was the largest 
consumer. 

Labor policy must still be based upon the need for produc- 
tion. But the government has divested itself of the economic 
power necessary to a continuance of the war method. The 
control of credit is now in the hands of private bankers who 
derive their profits from industry, and the dominating pur- 
chasers are themselves employers or the allies of employers. 
There is no longer an effective third party in industrial rela- 
tions. The government has, naturally, fallen back upon moral 
and legal coercion, which beans more heavily upon labor than 
upon capital; and this coercion is, naturally, ineffective. 

The general consuming interest has therefore only two 
alternatives. One is to do nothing, to allow the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor as producers to continue until one 
party has reduced the other to subjection. The other is to 
organize its economic power in order that its voice may be 
heard. It may do this either through restoring economic power 
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to the government or through building up cooperative societie; 
which can control credit and solidify the interest of consume TS 
in efficient production. 4 

As a means of demonstrating the possible benefits of he 
latter policy, I suggest an inquiry into the present limitation ns 
of production, not chiefly on the part of labor, but on the pa rt 
of management, and incidental to the existing organization of 
production and distribution under private commercial enter- 
prise. 


GEORGE SOULE. ~ 
Pittsburgh. d 


Conscience and Intelligence 


r l. HE industrial crisis can be met only in the way by which 
it should have been averted—by bringing to bear the in- 
telligence and conscience of the whole community upon conflicts 
between fractional elements in the community. This is not 
to be accomplished merely by the exercise of a magnified police “ 
power whose use shall be dictated by the convenience of those 
who lack a sufficient interest to inquire into the merits of a 
controversy. It involves, rather, a reexamination of motives 
behind the doing of the world’s work, a testing of all lesser 
loyalties by the higher loyalty to the community itself. 
I. The industrial situation has long been a kind of war. Like 
the wars of nations, it has fostered the ideal of neutrality: those who 
are not direct protagonists should keep out. But just as the growing 
international consciousness is tending to eliminate the concept o 
neutrality from international ethics, so in industry we are finding ~ 
that there can be and must be no neutrals. To this end the public 
must be fully, faithfully and immediately informed when anything 
is found to be wrong with its industrial machinery. The parties to a 
controversy should consider themselves, from the beginning, in court, 
with the necessity upon them of disclosing all their facts. The pro- 
posal of Fuel Administrator Garfield for a consultative body with 
power to bring the facts—all the facts—out into the light, is of such 
constructive importance that if the policy therein indicated is adopted 
the coal strike may have been worth what it cost. 


II. We are hearing much about new mechanisms of industrial 
government. Employes’ representation is a phrase to conjure with. 
But many are using it to denote an empty form, and others are 
employing it as a weapon against the exercise of legitimate bargaining 
power on the part of organizations of the workers. Ultimately the 
community will furnish the solvent for factional differences by supply- 
ing a social motive. Until the new spirit gains ascendency, the com-— 
munity is bound to guarantee that financial power shall be balanced 
by a free exercise of the economic power of the workers. And wher- 
ever that power is found to be a peril to the community itself, its 
curtailment must be compensated for by social control. 


III. The one clear gain for industry, resulting from the war, is — 
the public discovery that production for profit and production for 
public service are not always identical. A new type of expert has 
emerged—the industrial engineer, who is not merely the servant of 
business, but a scientist in his own right with a public duty to dis- 
charge. Hereafter those who shape industrial policies for state and 
nation should take first and last counsel with the industrial engineer ~ 
whose task it is to make the demand of the community, for competent — 
and adequate service, paramount in the business of production. 

F. E. JoHNSON. 


New York. 


Massachusetts an Example 


Wits many experiments in this country with agree-— 
ments between employers of labor and the employes, to — 
the mutual benefit of both and to the community, it should not — 
be difficult to find a way out of the present industrial unrest. 
Of course it depends upon which way a person wants to go. 
One way points to great unrest, bitterness and strife, which 
affect not only the employer and the employe but the general 
public as well. The other turn will bring greater contentment 
and partnership into the industries of the country. 

I have in mind one example of industrial peace which could 
be followed by the President’s Industrial Conference now in 
session. This is in the State of Massachusetts. ‘The state has 
by law provided for a board of arbitration consisting of three 
members appointed by the governor. One represents the em- 
ployer, one the workers and the chairman represents the public. 
The cases brought before this board are by joint submission — 
of the employer and the workers. The employer appoints one — 
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" « the workers one, and these secure the evidence to bring 
taut board at the hearing. The board renders its decision 
wwilne evidence submitted. The three members of the board 
ale experts are paid by the state. This is not a com- 
ids arbitration. The board only considers cases which 
; ieen jointly submitted by the employers and the employes, 
N¥arties agreeing to abide by the decision of the board. 
state policy of arbitration could be followed by the fed- 
a vernment. 
; fuilhe city of Brockton where there are about 14,000 shoe 
secs and all of them organized into the Boot and Shoe 
J j:rs’ Union, the policy of arbitration referring cases not 
lly agreed upon to the State Board of Arbitration for 
gin, has been followed for over twenty years. Every 
{ait in Brockton is dependent upon the progress and pros- 
i of its shoe industry. There is no variety of manufactur- 
| this city. If there is interruption in the shoe business 
is no business in Brockton. The manufacturers’ profits 
1e workers’ wages come out of this single industry and 
nett ing ability of the shoe workers depends on the uninter- 
‘mf purchasing power that comes from pay envelopes that 
ust burdened with the cost of strikes and lockouts. 
Girefore it is tremendously important and significant that 
tylicy of peace which has been worked out in this com- 
uwigy shall be followed in other industries. The last big 
Bs in Brockton was in 1898, just before the Boot and Shoe 
¥ers’ Union entered into arbitration agreements with the 
s@aiyers. Wages have been advanced, hours have been made 
‘Qair, other working conditions improved, without strikes 
uwépckouts, and the city of Brockton has continued to grow. 
iz industrial conference now meeting may well study this 
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Mary ANDERSON. 
shington, D. C. 
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| Voluntary Arbitration 


“#Y attempt at a solution of the present. crisis in industrial 
(lations must be predicated upon a clear realization of 
‘fahndamental causes of industrial conflicts. What are these 
c4%;? First and foremost are wage disputes. The questions 
aéihionism or plant organization, open or closed shop, and 
a@brous other matters figuring in labor disputes can be traced 
t@@ges as the fundamental issue. Although it is not always 
ied by either side, the interests of capital and labor 
emiloducers are identical; the greater the output, the more 
(bY is to divide among them. But as partners who are in- 
wgjed each in securing the largest possible share of the pro- 
digi their interests are divergent and conflicting. 
2 long as the present industrial system continues under 
wih there are two distinct, sharply defined classes of those 
yliown and manage industrial enterprises on the one hand 
agehose who work and have no proprietary interest in them 
dite other, and as long as human nature remains what it is, 
“yng will conflicts over the division of the product of 
imWtry continue. They are inevitable. No solution of the 
Wnt crisis which fails to take cognizance of this fundamental 
cal of industrial strife can meet with permanent success. 
3 the circumstances, labor will continue to insist on the 
#0 | to organize so as to enable the worker to fight most effec- 
©, for what he considers to be his share of the good things 
a3; e, and capital, or the employers, will do likewise to pro- 
‘wheir interests. 
Mr organized society to attempt to eliminate this conflict 
add be to undertake the impossible. All that society and 
®Girnment can do is to see that the conflict does not assume 
“form of a test of brute force, which ultimately spells civil 
an and that the game is played according to the rules of 
eBzed order. Organized society has done away with the 
ql f force in conflicts between individuals and has substituted 
ts of justice for trials of strength. Behind the courts is 
Woolice power of the state, as the defender of the weak 
ist the strong, maintained by society in the interests of 
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The next step to be taken is the extension of the powerful 
protection of law and order to the adjustment of class conflicts 
in the common field. In a democracy, those who exercise Ju- 
dicial functions must enjoy the confidence of the people among 
whom they dispense justice. While judicial impartiality is 
common in ordinary disputes among individuals, the conception 
of justice in conflicts in which class interests are involved varies 
according to the social bias which the individual judge holds 
and from which but few are free. This circumstance militates 
against compulsory arbitration. Rightly or wrongly, there is 
a widespread prejudice among trade unionists against the 
courts. They look with suspicion upon arbitrators in the 
selection of which they have had no part. On the other hand, 
voluntary arbitration has been fairly successful in industries in 
which it has had an adequate trial. In all such industries 
organized labor is a powerful factor. What we need, therefore, 
is the extension of voluntary arbitration under government 
auspices to all industries which have not adopted it on their 


own initiative. N. I. STONE. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Permanent Congress 


iB bee problem which confronts the members of the indus- 
trial conference which is now sitting in Washington is 
twofold: 

1. An immediate or temporary program must be formulated to 
deal with the present acute situation as reflected in the coal and steel 
strikes and the general ‘industrial upheaval which seems to be 
impending. 

2. It must recommend a permanent program or policy for bringing 
about industrial peace, and for making possible the resumption and. 
acceleration of production upon a basis which will receive the con- 
tinuous support of labor and capital. 

The immediate situation arises from two fundamental 
causes! 

(1) The absence of any industrial machinery for adjusting indus- 
trial disputes, and 

(2) and this is by far the most important point—the lack of any 
series of fundamental principles, or an industrial code upon the 
basis of which disputes may be adjusted. 

The present industrial conference, to remedy this impossible: 
situation, should immediately recommend that the President 
appoint a national labor adjustment and policy board, con- 
stituted in the same way as the National War Labor Board: 
was, or in other words, composed of two groups equally rep- 
resentative of capital and labor with two joint chairmen, one 
designated by each group, to represent the public. This new 
agency, which I have designated as the National Labor Ad- 
justment and Policy Board, should have, as its constitution,. 
the principles and precedents of the former War Labor Board, 
the principles embodied in the labor provisions of the peace 
treaty, and the standards adopted by the international labor 
conference which recently met in Washington under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. ‘The board should im- 
mediately proceed to function and interpret and apply these 
principles in the adjustment of labor disputes. It should be 
empowered to receive ex parte complaints and joint submis- 
sions, Or to initiate proceedings upon its own motion or at 
the request of the President or Congress. It should also be: 
authorized to create subordinate industrial boards, equally rep- 
resentative of capital and labor. 

This program would be temporary, pending the calling by 
the President of a democratic, representative industrial con- 
gress. Until this congress is assembled and has concluded its 
deliberations, the national labor adjustment and policy board 
should continue to function to meet the existing emergency. 
If either party to a dispute failed to accept its findings, this 
fact should be reported to the President and to Congress. 

The permanent policy, or more permanent program, of the 
present industrial conference should consist in a second rec- 
ommendation to the President to summon a democratic, rep- 
resentative, industrial congress. This should be composed of 
from five hundred to a thousand delegates, representative 
equally of organizations of labor and capital, both nationak 
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and local. Its organization should be modeled after the Eng- 
lish and Canadian precedents. Pending its coming together, 
the present industrial conference should prepare a program 
for the larger Congress, and when it meets, act as a commit- 
tee on organization and procedure. After the large Congress 
has assembled and discussed this program for a week or longer, 
it should follow the English precedent of appointing a joint- 
committee to make recommendations. While this joint-com- 
mittee was deliberating the congress should adjourn. When 
the joint-committee was ready to report, the congress should 
be reconvened and pass finally upon the recommendations of 
the committee. Whatever action the congress might take as 
to principles or machinery would supersede the temporary ar- 
rangement embodied in the establishment of the national labor 
adjustment and policy board. The national industrial con- 
gress, if successful, should meet annually, and its joint-com- 
mittee should be made a joint standing committee, ready to 
act at any time. 

_ This program would meet the present emergency, and, at 
the same time, while meeting it, would afford an opportunity 
for working out calmly and deliberately a permanent indus- 
trial policy. 


Washington, D. C. 


League of Industries 


HERE was one very distinct result which the United 

States Commission on Industrial Relations achieved, viz., 
the development in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company of the 
industrial council plan which example was followed voluntarily 
by a number of other large and representative corporations, 
notably the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, The 
. Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, The Hercules Powder 
Company, The International Harvester Company, etc. The 
War Labor Board followed the precedents thus established by 
recommending similar procedure by a large number of other 
companies. Later many other companies, large and small, 
followed the example owing to the beneficial results which they 
observed had occurred from bringing together in cooperative 
relations employer and employe, through shop committees 
working on democratic principles. 

This has been a going and is a growing movement for it is 
based on the economic principle that efficiency is possible 
through cooperation and not through antagonism. 

We are passing through abnormal times just now. Organ- 
ized labor leaders do not want to lose their jobs through the 
adoption of cooperation between employer and employe and so 
are opposing this movement. On the other hand, employers 
of the conservative type are afraid to try to cooperate with 
their employes for they do not know how. This attitude was 
shown in the impasse at the recent industrial conference which 
caused the President to write from his sick bed: ‘‘ Are our 
industrial leaders and our industrial workers to live together 
without faith in each other struggling for advantage over each 
other and doing naught but what is compelled?” 

It seems to me that the cooperative movement I have men- 
tioned which is based on the fundamental economic principle of 
efficiency, although crude in its details, in many instances is so 
prolific of good results that it is going to succeed. It is young 
yet and will improve as it gains experience. At least it is the 
only constructive step which has given any evidence ot health- 
ful progress. This movement should be fostered and its details 
improved. ‘To do this the various industrial concerns which 
have adopted the principles involved should unite in a league 
of industries for industrial democracy in a manner similar to 
that of the League of Nations. Employers and employes in 
each concern should agree to cooperate as partners and settle 
their differences by conciliation and arbitration instead of by 
resorting to force and machinery for such adjustment should be 
established whereby recalcitrant concerns could be disciplined. 
Such machinery may require a government board like the War 
Labor Policies Board or the War Labor Board, to establish fair 
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‘humanly possible in the understanding of the purpose 


wages, fair profits and fair prices, and invested with authoy 
to enforce its mandates. 

Companies are adopting the principles of the demoer 
representation of their employes in their management mo 
more generally so that an inchoate movement is in process 
formation. What is needed is crystallization. . . .~ 


Net York. Hi: F. J. Port ER 


Cooperative Management — 


ae HE basis of our industrial troubles is stupid managemeé 
What we need more than anything else throughout 
dustrial life is generous, frank, open-minded application 
science to the running of industry. ‘This application is] 
something which can be made from without. It must ¢o 
from within. It becomes possible only when a coopera 
management is agreed to and is under way. ‘To achiey 
genuine cooperative management there must be an acknow 
ment that what is sought is as complete a participation 


particular industry, the work of carrying it on, and the fru 
which result from the joint efforts. In this cooperation, 
pert advice and knowledge is as necessary as the latest ¢ 
provements are in the machinery; but this knowledge 4 
advice is a thing to be thoroughly understood artd assimilai 
by a plant before it can be a really living factor in the mana 
ment, 

The first step then, as I see it, towards correcting an) 
satisfactory industrial condition should be a thorough examin 
tion of the way the industry is being conducted. Brutal a 
unintelligent methods of management have a large part 
play in the present difficulties in the mining industry. 
thorough overhauling of this industry by joint committees 
operators and miners, using all the expert advice that th 
can get is the first practical thing to insist on if the industi 
is to be put on a basis where we can hope that it can opera 
in the future without constant recurrence of such disturbane 
as that which is so seriously dislocating the activities of ¢ 
country at the present moment. | ; 
Ipa M. TarBELL. 
New York. 


Adjustments Based upon Facts 


QeOers before the war I had occasion to look in 
several strikes and the measures adopted toward settlemel 
In one the state policed the strike district, a congressior 
committee made a preliminary examination, and a chamber 
commerce in a nearby district moved for arbitration; but t 
strike held on for sixteen months and no agreement W 
ever made with the old employes. q 
In another, a state board of conciliation and arbitrati 
offered its services immediately after the strike became seriol 
Its offers were rejected at that time, but two months later’ 
services were again offered and accepted, with the result th 
a satisfactory settlement was reached. a , 
In another strike a state bureau of arbitration began a 
investigation which led immediately to a conference betwet 
employers and workers and to a satisfactory agreement. _ 
In still another, a self-constituted committee of citizél 
drew out a statement of grievances and a reply from each sid 
but conciliation stopped there; and after a number of mont 
the struggle was called off without a settlement. 
Another case showed no mediating agencies at all, and 
resumption of work without any understanding regardim 
grievances, 
In still another case a state bureau of arbitration mz 
several offers of its services, and failed in two attempts & 
bring about a settlement, the settlement which was lat 
reached being the result of conferences between represent 
tives of the employers and of the workers. r 
These cases illustrated then, as they do now, the utterl 
haphazard procedure or lack of procedure we have for handlif 
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Eifrial disturbances. To be sure, during the war a num- 
f emergency agencies were set up for adjusting differ- 
>but most of these have gone into the discard; and the 
vlag industry, insofar as it may be an exception, and pos- 
-fifinother exception or two only prove the rule. 
Vefreview of all the labor disturbances in the last decade 
sy but emphasize the lack of uniformity and the insuffici- 
nat methods that are seen in the six strikes. eee 
“ae expensiveness of these conflicts, whether strikes or lock- 
abeemailel at a time like the present when the call 
4 J all sides is for greater production—is obvious. ‘Ten 
i) Yand, one hundred thousand, or a million men idle because 
‘ti Nor difficulties, means thousands to millions lost in wages 
Loa ery day away from work. It means loss to the immedi- 
Inployers concerned, to employers and workers in related 
@atries and to the public. The Coal Strike just ended 
sls ample illustration. 
Nseems folly to depend longer for the settlement of indus- 
disputes upon the present chaotic public agencies. The 
d of these agencies, to date, shows little more than a 
ing of the stronger side—which has sometimes been the 
byers and sometimes the strikers—in wearing out its 
@er opponent. They have thus reduced the period of idle- 
“O#in some cases, but the result in reality is a mere tem- 
aa 'y cessation of the struggle, not settlement upon a basis 
(@tving mutual understanding and a satisfactory facing of 
fe ssues. ao 
ate need seems too obvious for this many words: the need 
. vid able and impartial an agency or system of agencies as it 
@idssible to set up to which industrial disputes may be sub- 
wd, which shall have power to get and bring out the salient 
dH, and which shall have jurisdiction in effecting settlements 
ll upon the facts of the cases. 
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SHELBY M. Harrison. 


Ae e ° 
‘A A Permanent Commission 
i) } Y answer to this question quite naturally is determined 
ya. by my own experience of the past nine years with the 
Wt Schaffner & Marx plan of industrial relations. The 
9% that we have had no serious labor difficulties in that time, 
mi moreover, that the whole clothing industry within the 
“tH year has adopted the plan, gives us courage to hope that 
b)lay contain some sound principles which would be helpful 
‘Mther industries. 
ve@Whe special feature of the plan is the development of in- 
“Serial law which shall govern the relations between the 
‘@iloyer and employe. ‘This law is superior to the will of 
‘M@er party; the business is governed neither by the arbitrary 

@ of the employer nor the autocratic power of a labor 

tpn. soy ve 
9 second unique feature of the plan is the institution of 
“ir managers. ‘This office is much more than that of an 
M@ployment manager as that term is understood. ‘The labor 
W@hager is representative of the employer in all industrial re- 
a ns; he has official charge of and responsibility for adminis- 
ag g industrial law; he officially represents the employers’ in- 
sts before the courts of arbitration; he negotiates for the 
‘ybloyer in joint conference, cooperating with labor managers 
$pther establishments in the industry. 

Ne believe that the President’s conference now in session 
“jj a great opportunity to make a constructive recommendation 
‘Wa plan of developing industrial law. For the ultimate solu- 
M1 of the industrial relations problem there should be a 

eral commission of industrial relations, whose duty it would 
4) to utilize whatever power there is in the government to 
‘Yure the promotion of organization in each industry in such a 
inner that this program might be carried out. We would 
ommend that a commission of seven be appointed, con- 
Sing of two employers having a statesman’s vision of the 
gram; two experienced labor union officials of a construc- 
¢ type of mind; one economist who has freed himself from 
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the pedantry of his subject and who has had some experience in 
active administration of affairs; an authority on government 
administration with, if possible, experience in industrial rela- 
tions, and an expert labor manager. 

The function of this committee should be comprehensive 
enough to enable it to assume full responsibility for the in- 
dustrial condition of the country. Without doubt the unem- 
ployment program will begin to assume larger importance as 
the present feverish industrial activity wanes; this will require 
the assumption by the government of a very great responsi- 
bility. 

Our suggestion, therefore, would be that the conference 
recommend an industrial relations commission with a program 
which would include organization of every industry for the 
purpose of setting standards of working conditions and for the 
administration of all industrial relations of the industry on a 
thorough-going and sound economic plan. 

Eart DEAN Howarp. 

Chicago. 


_ Steps toward Solution 


i RS. present beliefs will, I think, prove to be fallacies. 
One is the belief of many employers that by confining col- 
lective bargaining to bargaining with the employes of a single 
plant or corporation, satisfactory industrial relations can be 
achieved. The other is the belief of many trade unionists that 
organized labor can permanently benefit labor without assist- 
ing in the development of increased production. If the em- 
ployers’ error prevails there can be no effective labor unions. 
If the union error prevails there can be no profitable industry. 
Nature abhors a vacuum. If the employers’ error prevails a 
strong political labor party is inevitable to fill the vacuum left 
by the unions and the struggle will be shifted and intensified 
in a new arena. Eventually this can but mean a disastrous 
emphasis upon class consciousness and the determination of 
political affiliation according to occupation and income—a 
cleavage contrary to the purposes for which American institu- 
tions exist. At the other extreme, the union error would 
seem in the end to relegate private capital and the science 
of management to the refuse heap. If either position is main- 
tained, the other is likely to survive. If both positions are 
receded from, the present foundations of industry and of the 
state can be made more secure than ever. 

Meanwhile profits are large and unions strong. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is beginning to consider whether in- 
creased production is not a part of its job. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America are scoring successes by their 
willingness to cooperate with management for the purpose of 
increased production. At the same time many far-seeing em- 
ployers are going beyond the widest implications of collective 
bargaining and developing little industrial democracies with 
profit and satisfaction to themselves and the unions involved. 

If these two hopeful tendencies are to succeed, we need 
more confidence in our institutions and our own people and 
less fear of bolshevism, aliens, and destructive change. We 
need freer discussion and more of it, and greater tolerance of 
the schemes and visions we do not believe in. : 

On this basis the general consensus of opinion that new 
governmental machinery is required to investigate and settle 
industrial disputes can be made effective. Cabinet officers 
rushing in to cool the industrial anvil when at white heat 
will not suffice as governmental machinery. Special technique 
is necessary. “The beginnings of this technique lie outside the 
government, in shop committees, and lead upwards through 
the joint committees of managers and workers representing 
each industry. British experience with the Whitley Councils 
may well be our preliminary guide. At the top of this struc- 
ture governmental machinery must be erected to examine dis- 
putes which have not yielded to adjustment below. Qur War 
Labor Board and the proposed British industrial board should 
be examined for suggestions from which to outline the func- 
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tions of a federal industrial board. One weakness of the War 
Labor Board lay in the vast number of questions which came 
before it. The existence of non-governmental joint commit- 
tees in the substructure would relieve the proposed federal 
industrial board from consideration of all but the most far- 
reaching questions. ‘These far-reaching questions will be of 
such a nature that the findings of the board should have only 
the force of strong recommendations to the parties concerned 
and be a source of information and guidance to the President. 
If the President accepts any specific recommendation of the 
board, the whole power of the government may then be used 
to enforce the President’s decision. eee 
Otto T. MALueEry. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Objectives and Technique 


1. What factors other than the will and efficiency of the individual 
workman determine the quality and quantity of production? 


2. What in detail makes an industry an asset to the nation? 


3. What do employers want which is not included in their answers 
to questions one and two? 


4. What do workers want which is not included in their answers 
to questions one and two? 


5. What needs in the community are not provided for in the widest 
answers to these four questions? 
[IE the President’s second industrial conference will put on 

record, for the whole nation to understand, the answers of 
employers, employed men and women, production engineers, 
and public officials to these questions, the present issues in in- 
dustrial relations will be so clarified as to make possible a 
program of action instead of a deadlock in controversy. 

Having made a clear record of what these groups think are 
the objectives in industry, the second task of the conference 
should be to suggest the methods by which the United States 


MEN OF AFFAIRS 


Why the First Conference Failed 


I AM afraid I haven’t the time, even if I had the informa- 

tion, to say anything useful in 500 words in answer to the 
questions you put. I was greatly disappointed at the result of 
the industrial conference, but it was not wisely selected, it was 
too large in number, and the discussions were too open. 
Where elements antagonistic are called into conference the 
discussion should be kept from the public until some conclusion 
is reached. 

Wi.uiaM H. Tarr. 
Washington, D. C. 


A Constitutional Amendment 
Wy et is the way out of the industrial tangle into which 


war economics have thrown the country; how should the 
public go about it and what should be our practical objective? 
It seems to me that our practical objective should be to 
keep every man who wants work in a job three hundred days 
in a year, and that he should be kept at work at a living 
wage—that is to say a wage upon which he may maintain a 
family of six in the enjoyment of all the comforts of our 
civilization, electric lights, central heat and power, modern 
plumbing, convenient fuel for cooking, decent housing, good 
clothing, clean and exhilarating amusements, time for reading 
and money to make profitable reading possible, some leisure 
for seeing his city, his state, and his country, and at least a 
high school education for all of his children and a college 
education for such of his children as desire it. 
That should be the first practical objective of society. I 
believe it can be secured without overturning present economic 
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may join with the other civilized nations of the world 
putting into effect the recommendations of the Internatio 
Labor Conference. Its meeting in Washington, which } 
just adjourned, was of epoch-making importance. The reeg 
mendations include the eight-hour day, one day of rest in 
the necessity for statistics of unemployment and the establis 
ment of public employment offices, reciprocity of treatment 
foreign workers, proposals regarding the employment 
women before and after childbirth, prohibition of employmep 
of women at night, the prevention of anthrax and the prof 
tion of women and children against lead poisoning, the nee 
sity for the establishment of health services in addition to ff 
tory inspection in all the nations represented, the prohibit 
of the employment of children under the age of fourteen yez 
the exclusion of minors from night work, and the adhere 
of the nations to the international convention at Berne in 19 
prohibiting the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture 
matches. : 
Only in the manufacture of matches has the United Sta 
attained uniformly throughout the nation the standards th 
formulated merely as first steps in international agreement, 
Those who are called before the conference to answer tf 
first five questions may appropriately be asked to go on fe 
ord as to the means by which standards like those formulate 
in the international conference may be assured. 
Out of the concrete, practical problems thus presented 
program of action may be evolved so urgent as to commane 
the adherence of employers and workers and the support | 
public opinion. ‘The failure of the first conference seems” 
have shown that the paradox in industrial relations in 
United States now is that practical application must preced 
agreement on principles, or the principles will remain subjec 
of controversy. ‘= 
Mary Van KLEECK 
New York. 


and industrial order, and may be obtained under our presel 
institutions as they are now organized in the governmen 
The first thing I should do would be to secure a constitution 
amendment, giving Congress unlimited powers over commere 
and industry, and under that amendment I should establis 
a national minimum wage commission with full powers, ane 
provide for federal employment agents who would take 
the slack in our labor situation, thus securing so far as possibl 
regular employment for people in the seasonal industrie 
This would soon wipe out the revolutionary ideals of labo! 
I should not fight bolshevism with guns, but with stead 
employment. 
This program may seem far in advance of today’s condi 
tions, and yet some forward movement must be taken, and 
taken quickly or the situation will become vastly more danget 
ous than it is now. 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 

Emporia, Kansas. 


Joint Industrial Councils 


WV HERE men differ among themselves about the conduc 
of some practical matter that must, nevertheless, ‘march’ 
though neither side prevail, they usually find some moddg 
vivendi under which the business can be conducted pending 
final settlement of their differences. In the long dispute 
between labor and capital, employer and employe, in this and 
other countries, that has so hampered production and causé 
so much loss to both sides, certain employers here and ther 
have, in consultation with their men worked out agreements 
which have liberated them from the prevailing strife or the 
threat of strife. 


a 


} Yere seems to be much evidence that, in an increasing 
‘eter of cases, these particular solutions of the labor ques- 
(re working successfully. In one case described in a late 
Jer of the Survey, nearly an entire industry, the clothing 
“Wye has been covered by such an agreement which is said 
e ' satisfactory to both employers and employes and which 
# result of their combined efforts and not imposed by one 
fir the other. 
ese practical plait! to solve the labor question so far 
lrelates to particular factories or particular trades have 
5 so numerous that it would seem worth while to study 
4 comprehensively. Such a study by, for example, the 
“ient’s Industrial Conference, now sitting in Washing- 
rif ight bring out certain principles running through them 
Jat would serve as a basis for a plan applicable to industry 
wally. Any plan put forward by the group the President 
saelected, if based on such a survey, would carry added 
Bit due to the fact that it was founded on actual fresh 
lience and not merely on a priori reasoning or out of 
siexperience. ‘The experiments, moreover, would be those 
iecward looking men, not afraid to take hold of new ideas 
ie por management and try them out. 
GerorceE BURNHAM, JR. 


i 


le | Hiladelphia. 


7, Reason 


[T me suggest that there is no way out except to have 
i “come to order” and have every citizen un- 
Hand and put in practice what Mr. Lewis, of the mine 
“ers said, “ We are Americans. We cannot fight the 
Enment.” Just now we cannot take sides between law 
awlessness. Obey absolutely an order of the United 
s Court; a truce for one year of all strikes; as determined 
3 Hort to Bane production as in war ines = this time to 
he high cost of living; the deportation of every disloyal 
cy zner; bring the people to respect and reverence law; let 

a American of wealth and every American of brawn think 
be oly of his country and his American birthright, and for 
@iicoming year serve his country as he never did before. 
Whe are the immediate practical things to do to have the 


@)n “come to order,’ before any sane action can be forth- 
‘o§ng. When we have “come to order” then let us reason 
eher. 
H. D. W. ENGcuisu. 
getsburgh. 


A Federal Tab 


EFORE substantial progress can be made in the matter 
| of preventing or settling industrial disputes, industrial con- 
@yns both physical and psychological must be understood. 
Witual as well as material factors must be taken into con- 
s@ration. ‘The discovery of facts, their consideration and 
mt onclusions to be drawn from them should be entrusted to 
d= who are capable of accurate and complete investigation 
aa who are unbiased by prejudice or interest. The truth 
at be discovered and made known before any constructive 
1} or any adequate machinery can be devised. 
®)n industrial tribunal of seven members, appointed by the 
“sident solely for fitness, to which should be given full 
oy ie to compel the production of evidence, might be created 
aH ct of Congress. Such a tribunal might ‘perform the func- 
‘Ws which were delegated to the War Labor Board and 
Wr extraordinary bodies during the war. 
al properly constituted such a tribunal would have the 
yer to find the facts and draw just conclusions therefrom. 
> facts, when found, should be stated separately from con- 
ions and both published for the information of the gen- 
% public. Its conclusions, while not judgments in the sense 
dj: they would be sanctioned or enforced by compulsory 
a#izess, would nevertheless have back of them the sanction of 
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public opinion—a force of no mean power. If such a tribunal 
were established, with a strong and just personnel and with 
adequate facilities for doing its work, it would be a step in 
the evolution of industrial progress which would be in the 
right direction. 

Mediation and arbitration need not be discouraged; but, 
when both fail and industrial strife is inevitable, some cihunal 
should at least have the power to formulate and announce its 
opinion in order that the opinion of the general public may 
be formed intelligently. The strength or weakness of such 
a tribunal, as of every other human institution, would depend 
entirely upon the character, ability and justice of its members. 

J. LionBERGER DAVIS. 


Public Control 


Ape is no way out so long as the public neglects to 

enforce upon the owners of the nation’s natural resources 
their trustee obligations. Coal and iron deposits, along with 
other natural resources of this country, are monopolized by 
private interests heavily capitalized and closely confederated. 
For this private monopolization of our rich national inherit- 
ance, there is but one just reason. ‘There can be no other 
reason than that private management of such common prop- 
erty may be better for the public good than government man- 
agement. Whatever the form of the grant, therefore, private 
ownership of the nation’s natural resources is in the nature 


St. Louis. 


-of a trust for the public good. 


The implied terms of the trust require the trustees to man- 
age in the public interest the natural resources which they 
seem to own. ‘They have been unfaithful to this trust. In- 
stead of executing it in the public interest they have used 
those resources of the nation extortionately. They have de- 
voted them to gigantic profiteering schemes in_their own pri- 
vate interest, totally disregarding the interest of the public. 
Trustees of private estates who were to manage them as 
wantonly as the trustees of this public estate have managed 
it, would be mercilessly punished by indignant courts besides 
being divested of their trust. Controversies springing out of 
such conditions can be settled in the public interest in only 
one way. ‘The trust obligations under which our natural 
resources are privately monopolized must be enforced. 

Any practical objective that does not contemplate enforce- 
ment of that implied trust would only lead us up a blind 
alley. But with enforcement of the trust as an imperative 
condition, adjustments on the basis of collective bargaining 
between employes, industrial managers, owners of plants and 
the trustees of such natural resources as are involved, would 
probably not be difficult to make. If made, they would be 
beneficial to all concerned. 


Louis F. Post. 
Washington, D. C. 


The “Leitch” Plan 


I N my opinion, the question between labor and capital in 
this country will not be solved by solutions which come 
from the top. At present there is over-organization on the 
side of labor, just as in the past there has been over-organiza- 
tion on the part of capital. By this, too much power has been 
concentrated in the hands of leaders without attendant respon- 
sibility. This produces a top-heavy situation by which strikes 
are called by those leaders and their representatives too freely, 
and without a sufficient sense of responsibility. The situation is 
analogous to the over-organization of capital in. the shape of 
trusts and holding corporations. The evolution of time has 
made those forms of over- organization by capital illegal, and 
has thrown capital organization back to a more representative 
form. I think the same evolution must take place in labor. 
The relations between capital and labor must be solved by a 
more human and cooperative relation in the lower units. 

To put concretely what I mean, I think the solution must be 
in some form of relation between the employer and the laborer 
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in the respective shops, as that which has been set forth re- 
cently in Mr. Leitch’s book entitled ‘“‘ Man to Man.” ‘The 
laborer must be given an interest in the profits resulting from 
a diminished cost of production, and he must be given a greater 
voice in shop management through a more democratic system. 
By thus building up from the bottom, upon a cooperative and 
democratic foundation, we will eliminate most of the issues 
which now lead to industrial warfare upon a national scale. 
New York. Henry L. STIMSON. 


The Spirit of Fairness 


Aa ee problems should be approached by the new con- 
‘ference in Washington, and by all who are concerned— 
all the people of this country—in a spirit of fairness and justice 
and of toleration. ‘This means, of course, a willingness to 
listen, to present your own facts and views moderately, and 
to hear patiently and attentively the facts and views presented 
by others. These underlying principles are admitted and in- 
deed are urged by everyone. There is nothing new in them— 
of course there can be nothing new. They simply involve the 
application to our present complex society and to the economic 
conditions which it has evolved of the Golden Rule, the Bill of 

Rights, the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitu- 
tions of the United States and of our several states. ‘They are 
the principles of human liberty and right to independent action 
and to the pursuit of happiness, rights which are and must be 
exercised with respect for the corresponding rights of others 
and governed by considerations of the public welfare. ‘This 
means liberty under law and orderly government, as dis- 
tinguished from license and anarchy. It means the recognition 
of a real partnership between capital and labor and the people 
at large, in which all are interested and each must cooperate 
fairly and honestly with the others. 

The application of these simple principles to the complex 
situations which arise is difficult, but ought not to be im- 
possible. It necessarily requires the creation of some official 
bodies to act as boards of arbitration, or at least of conciliation, 
to ascertain and settle the facts and then to apply the proper 
principles. Otherwise, men who are interested and heated by 
controversy and real or imaginary wrongs are apt not to agree. 

And it involves the assent of all parties to be bound by the 
persuasive influence and even by the decisions of such bodies. 
Otherwise we shall ‘still have periods of chaos. Capital must 
recognize its obligations, and must give to the wage-earners 
a fair hearing and a share in the determination of questions in- 
volving their own welfare, and a fair share of the returns. 
Wage-earners must recognize their obligations. . <The 
people at large must be prepared to carry their share of the 
burdens, whatever these are. 

It is time for labor, i. e., the organized wage-earners, to 
recognize that it has grown to man’s stature and no longer 
needs protective legislation and special favors, such as our 
laws have been in the habit of throwing around women and 
children and those who are supposed to be in need of special 
protection. Organized labor should now accept its own re- 
sponsibilities. It should make itself responsible for its con- 
tracts by incorporating or organizing as the law requires of 
others. It should waive its special privileges, which the law 
now gives, and concede to others the same fair dealing which 
it demands from them. We of the public are all insisting that 
the employers shall do this. It is time to demand the same 
sort of fair dealing from organized labor. 

Buffalo. 


Means of Communication 
SOLUTION of the labor problem is not to be written 


in the shape of a formula that can be set down on paper. 
We cannot properly expect from the industrial conference, 
able as it may be, a solution laid down in definite terms. I 
believe, however, that we may hopefully expect a contribution 
of real worth. It is fortunate that the conference is consider- 
ing the matter as a body of patriotic citizens, and not as repre- 
sentatives of three distinct classes with apparently unharmoni- 
ous interests. 


ANSLEY WILCcox. 
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This country is now pretty well agreed that unlimited ea 
binations of capital are dangerous, and that government 
sight and control of such combinations are justified and i 
public interest. Capital has not liked such control, and 
opposed it where it could. Opposition has been unavail 
and belief in the justice of such control has been well est 
lished. I believe that organized labor must now be broug 
see that society has a direct and paramount interest in co) 
ling labor organizations when they come to embrace an en 
industry and where united action threatens the orderly vC 
ing of the social order. A statement that explicitly sets fo 
the superior rights of society in such cases may well be one 
the serviceable things the conference can offer. 

The efficacy of means of communication and the opportur 
for mutual understanding between labor and employers | 
been well demonstrated. The establishment of shop unions 
organizations, the appointment of shop committees that fa 
represent the whole body of workers in a single shop, 
frequent meeting of such representatives of labor 4 
employers, at times when there is no stress or acute differer 
leads to better understanding, more sympathetic relations 4 
to the easy adjustment of innumerable small frictions. W 
honesty of purpose, sincerity in carrying out agreements @ 
the better spirit and understanding that simple, self-respect 
human intercourse will bring, under such arrangement, ¢ 
greater part of class differences disappear. ‘There is alread 
large body of experience to prove this. I think the conferer 
could well lay down a formula that it could recommend 
adoption in a great class of industrial establishments, for for 
ing such opportunity for regular meeting between employ 
and such representatives of labor. 

The conference should, I think, have a clear recognition 
the need for a positive rather than a negative program. _ 

Labor is rightfully determined to have a larger voice in 
immediate surroundings. “This does not mean an interfere 
in the general policies of the business; but it does mean f 
labor may well claim to occupy a relation to industry differs 
from the relation to industry which the raw materials oceu 
for example, a relation in which the employer buys when ft 
wishes, at as low a price as supply and demand will perm 
and ceases to buy when his position at the moment makes su 
action seem to him the more profitable course. 

Labor is entitled to something more than wages; it 
entitled toa large degree of security of employment, te 
proper standard of living, to a consideration of its manhoe 
and to the right that its voice be at least attentively listen 
to in regard to daily surroundings and conditions. That mea 
that the buying of labor becomes quite a different matter fra 
the buying of steel or copper or cotton. 

It is possible, I believe, for the industrial conference to make 
some definite and practical suggestions for the organization | 
this voice of labor so that it does not always have to spé 
in the angry tones of a strike threat in order to be heard. 
believe it can set forth wage plans that will make a 
obvious connection between production and wages than is 4 
present the rule. 


It would seem possible for the conference’ to make a simp! 
lucid exposition of what slacking means to the public and t 
worker as well, a statement which would put in a clear ligl 
the cost to the whole of society of this attitude of hostili 
which results in “ strikes on the job ” and produces the smallé 
output possible. It should be possible so clearly to state @ 
fundamental right of workers to treatment that takes labo 
out of the mere class of purchasable commodity, the right to# 
certain security and to an association through its representatives 
with employers and to a relation to the industry comparable # 
the relation capital bears, that at all times there would | 
opportunity for discussion for the mutual understanding of ti 
problems on both sides of production, and for the adjustmen 
of differences which will lead to a degree of mutual respee 
and satisfaction, so that there would be a basis on which 
permanent settlement could be worked out. 4 


San Diego, Calif. FRANK A. VANDERLIPIA 


i 
Pi . ° e 
Giving Teachers a Voice 

IULD teachers be given a voice in the larger questions 
| ae policy? Would it be to the benefit of the schools 
l= 9, the teachers, or of both, if boards of education and 
“Gm)ntendents should consult them in regard to courses of 
te textbooks, equipment, types of building, administra- 
sajschool budgets and other matters directly affecting the 
Ire of children? Or would it be better to confine the 
‘ies of teachers strictly to the classroom, where their 
and the conditions governing their work are largely pre- 
ed by others? 
‘Je Commission on the Emergency in Education of the 
inal Education Association has just declared that such 
\orfipation by teachers is “‘ indispensable to the best develop- 
ffof the public school” and a necessary “ recognition of 
<@ajrinciples of democracy in public school service.” This 
asin ‘has attracted wide attention among people interested 
iglhools because it comes from a body composed largely of 
bmdintendents, presidents of normal schools and other ad- 
_ 

Miitrators, rather than from teachers themselves. The 
Seihission’s opinion is contained in a statement of policies: 


‘J 


eal 


fi 
(o@Mhe administration of the public schools we recognize boards 
013 cation as the representatives of the people. Theirs is the 
qUmsibility to adopt the policies which will make for the develop- 
sestapt public education and through public education for the develop- 
bf our democratic society. We recognize the superintendent of 
‘@#s as the executive officer chosen by the board of education to 
“ai out its policies and to recommend to these representatives of the 
geal the kind of action that will make for the realization of our 
og 


i ‘Gjional ideals. At the same time, we know that teachers working 
| classrooms of our public schools have contributed ideas that 
wi had a determining influence upon educational progress. 
igh teachers’ councils, through committees, through voluntary 
a@fations, and through individual recommendations, teachers have 
ned themselves with the larger problems of educational admin- 
istfon to the great benefit of the schools. 

© rds of education and administrative officers in those com- 
eijies that have made the greatest prog- 
eeyhave recognized this principle. In 
8 places, by rule of the board or by 
ition of the superintendent, teachers’ 
ei@izations have been requested to make 

oimendations affecting courses of study, 
f@@doption of text-books, types of build- 
im Fand equipment, the organization of 
e#41 classes and special kinds of schools, 
#eie formulation of budgets. 

1%} believe that this participation by 
‘f2rs is indispensable to the best develop- 
WHof the public school. We believe that 
siMparticipation should be the right and 
rida sibility of every teacher. To this end 
| ge that boards of education by their 
ong recognize this right, and provide 

“jl meetings at which teachers will be 
fa). In order to guarantee such partici- 
‘in, we urge state legislatures—the final 
®rities through whose action _ local 
‘ils of education exercise the control 
‘ei vested in them—to enact laws pro- 
Ng that teachers may appear before 
“ails of education, and providing that 

boards shall give them an opportunity 
“Wesent their suggestions and proposals 
‘8/nproving the work of the schools. 
‘these steps are taken not only will the 
#yat, knowledge and skill of every 
*S/er be made available for the promo- 
of educational progress, but the re- 
ibility and influence of the classroom 
™/er will be officially recognized, the 
“Hig will become thereby more dignified 
Sijattractive, and larger numbers of the 
g and capable young men and women 
‘e country will enter public school ser- 
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vice as a life career. Next to the provision of better salaries for 
teachers, nothing will do more to raise the status of the profes- 
sion and make its service attractive to the kind of men and women 
that the schools need, than the adoption of a policy that will lift the 
classroom teacher above the level of a mere routine worker carrying 
out in a mechanical fashion plans and policies that are handed down 
from above. 

In recognition of the principles of democracy in public-schoo} 
service, there must be added to the wisdom of the boards of educa- 
tion and to the judgment and executive ability of their administrative 
officers the effective participation of class room teachers in the devel- 
opment of the policies which control education. 

There can be no doubt that teachers have remained inartic- 
ulate for the most part in regard to large matters of school 
policy. This is due in part to the growing complexity of 
school organization and the desire to centralize responsibility. 
Many teachers have long ‘felt this restriction keenly, and 
lately there have been vigorous protests against it. A teacher 
in a Milwaukee public school said at the latest meeting of the 
National Education Association: 

It has been claimed that “teachers have not that all-around and 
distant view” which is necessary in order to administer a school 
system. All teachers will readily agree to this statement, but we do 
feel that we have the “close-up” and intimate view which no other 
group in the school system has. We feel that a school board that 
would give equal recognition to the “all-around and distant view” 
of the superintendent and the “close-up” and intimate view of the 
teacher, that would weigh them both judiciously and fairly, would 
be a democratic and American school board, and we should have no 
other kind in the United States of America. - 

The efforts of teachers to make their influence felt on mat- 
ters of policy have not always been successful. A committee of 
high school teachers recently called upon a member of the 
board cf education in a large eastern city in regard to a re- 
cent decision of the board. ‘‘I want you to understand,” 
said the board member to his callers, “‘ that the teachers are 
not going to run the schools.” In this city one high school 
teacher is the president of an influential woman’s club; an- 
other is president of the board of directors of a well-known 
private school; a third is a director in 
a large social settlement; a fourth is 
an officer of a local taxpayers’ associa- 
tion; a fifth is on the staff of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association; a sixth is 
a former member of the state legis- 
lature; a seventh edits a small maga 
zine, and so on. ‘The teachers in this 
city believe that the experience gained 
in such activities is valuable to them in 
their professional work, that it enables 
them to see the school from the out- 
side, and makes them not only better 
teachers, but better critics of educa- 
tion. 

‘Teachers have been invited in some 
cities to participate in the deliberations 
of school boards and superintendents. - 
In others their advice has been volun- 
tarily offered through their profes- 
sional associations. In most instances 
where the advice has been asked, the 
result has not only been of advantage 
to the boards and superintendents, but 
it has given the teachers a higher sense 
of professional value and dignity. In 
Minneapolis a few years ago the chair- 
man of the board of education invited 
each teacher to indicate his preference 
for a new city superintendent to fill the 
existing vacancy; every teacher was 
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promised that his opinion would be regarded as confidential. 
The man chosen by the teachers was later chosen by the 
board, so that when the new superintendent entered office he 
had the strong backing of a loyal teaching staff behind him. 
Successful teachers’ councils, active in cooperating with school 
officials, have been organized in St. Paul, Minneapolis, To- 
ledo, Boston, Portland and other cities. In some cities super- 
intendents have appointed committees of teachers and princi- 
pals to report on textbooks and changes in courses of study. 

Although the movement tq secure greater participation 
in matters of policy is not definitely connected with the move- 
ment to form unions among teachers, teachers’ unions com- 
monly endeavor to obtain this type of “ democratization” in 
our school systems. Many school boards and educators, how- 
ever, who have taken strong positions against unions are 
friendly to the proposal for participation. This proposal is 
likely to receive great impetus from the statement of the Com- 
mittee on the Emergency in Education. 


W. D. L. 


‘ Child Care in Minnesota 


BEHIND recent legislative acts and a decision of the state 
supreme court in Minnesota lies a story of child con- 
servation that reveals how important it is to be eternally 
vigilant in the protection of childhood. Like some other 
states, Minnesota has had experience recently with privately- 
owned maternity hospitals operated for profit and more in- 
terested in getting patients than in maintaining scientific 
standards of care; some of these hospitals have even adver- 
tised the disposal of new-born infants as an inducement to 
secure patients. In 1917, therefore, the legislature provided, 
as part of a group of thirty-four “ child welfare’? measures: 


1. That every maternity hospital, 7. ¢, every hospital receiving 
more than one woman within a period of six months for maternity 
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care, must procure a license from the- State Board of Control. 
board was required to issue a license if the hospital was properly 
ducted by reputable persons, but was empowered to visit and 
and to make reasonable regulations for the conduct of such ho 


2. Reports of all births were to be sent to the board (in add 
the regular recording with the health authorities) and special ip 
mation was required in all cases of unmarried mothers. 

3. No hospital was permitted to advertise or offer the disposg 
infants as an inducement to secure maternity patients. 


4. Every infants’ home, 7. ¢., every home having in custody or uf 
care three or more infants under the age of three years, was req. 
to procure a license from the board of control and the require 
for the issuance of the license were the same as for hospitals, 
the same power vested in the board as to inspection and regulat 


5. The placing of children in family homes was to be report 
the board, whose duty it was to investigate and determine whe 
such homes were suitable, and if not, to order the removal oj 
children placed. 


6. The same requirements as to the bringing of children int 
state or taking them from the state as stated in the preceding 5 
graph. J 

7. No person other than parents or relatives was permitte 
assume the permanent care and custody of a child under four 
years of age without an order or decree of court, and the old inte 
method of written or verbal assignment of children was no 
valid. 

Under this law the board of control, acting on the stro 
est reasons, denied the application of a woman who soug} 
license to conduct a maternity hospital. This woman contin 
to receive patients; she was, therefore, tried and convi 
for her offense. An appeal was taken to the supreme cou 
and in May of this year the law was declared to be uncor 
tutional on the technic:l ground that it contained two wu 
lated subjects. j 

This decision was of grave concern to the board of @ 
trol and to the people who were familiar with the facts. | 
that could be done to save the situation at that time, howe 
was to make the fullest possible use of existing laws and 
laws, which had ostensibly been repealed by the invalid stat 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


THE REFLEX OF CONDITIONS ABROAD 


_ The interdependence of the world today is such that happenings in remote corners may be felt later in every American 


factory or business house. 


The fluctuations of foreign politics, or the struggles for social readjustment in countries abroad may considerably influence 


the demand for American commodities. 


It is therefore imperative for American business men to keep in touch with events outside, which may vitally affect their” 


interests. 


Che Manchester Guardian — 


“WEEKLY EDITION 


supplies to Americans accurate data on affairs abroad. 


It furnishes reliable information about markets and business conditions in Europe. 


In every issue special space is devoted to Finance, The Cotton and Woolen trades, Iron, Steel, etc. 


Also, week by week, articles appear from the Guardian staff of foreign correspondents who have their fingers on the throbs” 


of commerce in the five continents. 


The Weekly will, therefore, prove invaluable to every American business man in shaping his policies with the aid of inde- 
pendent and reliable information on affairs abroad. : 


eee ee ee 


TO THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
Dept. S., 2223 Chandler Bldg., 220 West 42d Street, New York City. 


—.— USE THE COUPON BELOW —— 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to the Manchester Guardian Weekly, to be mailed direct from Manchester, England, 


commencing with the current issue. 


Subscribers booked before January 1 receive free a copy of the 
special Anglo-American Number of the Daily Guardian now 
going to press. 


t 
# thich again became operative upon the decision of the 
ine ‘ecourt. The calling of a special session of the legisla- 
Pit September offered a providential opportunity to the 
fh of children. The board of control, under the leader- 
its chairman, Charles E. Vasaly, miade’a strong personal 
4) to every member of the legislature for re-enactment 
law to accord with the decision of the supreme court. 
at Linnesota Committee on Social Legislation, the Minne- 
‘and St. Paul Councils of Social Agencies through the 
J Tho! their chairmen, Otto Davis and E. G. Steger, the 
i Bota Public Health Association under Dr. H. W. Hill, 
merous other persons and agencies joined with the board 
ing this re-enactment. Opposition by certain private 
s and the fact that the legislature was not disposed to 
luch consideration to matters outside the few subjects 
ined in the governor’s call for the special session did 
Ievent three measures from being passed, containing all 
ject matter of the invalid statute. ‘Thus the protective 
dics above outlined were re-established. It is believed 
Me division of the old law into three laws removes all 
Heitional objections. 
#0 board of control had licensed maternity work in 153 
als up to May 1. Some of the things it learned during 
atalf enforcement of the law later declared unconstitutional 
fl wo s set forth by William W. Hodson, director of the 
Di@jen’s Bureau of the State Board of Control, to whom 
M@\RVEY is indebted for the foregoing account: 


h 


: 
a 
wee 


Snumber included many general hospitals receiving maternity 
ucidentally; hospitals conducted by private persons for profit 
“ieiving maternity patients exclusively; hospitals maintained 
estate subscription for phi lanthropic purposes and operating ex- 
tr jy for maternity patients. It was necessary to deny licenses 
i 8 ases. Needless to add, the denials involved, for the most 
dS@pspitals of the second class mentioned above, and in no case 
° the third classification; one applicant was a typical “ baby 
aim’ who not only trafficked in babies but treated her patients in 
be and brutal manner. Another was a physician whose nurses 
4 ients testified as to his bad character and efforts to make im- 
smajadvances to them. Still a third applicant was suffering from 
ill disease and was known as an abortionist. In another case 
‘te of extremely low morals and without training or ability which 
Wiqualify him for any responsible work, was refused a license, 
St he had been operating for years past. 
ience in Minnesota is proving, more surely as time goes on, 
je exclusively maternity hospital cannot be successfully conducted 
‘fit in compliance with our laws and with the full interest of 
‘a int, as well as the mother, at heart. The elements of profit in 
Br ork very frequently run directly counter either to law or the 
aid of the child. Quick and quiet disposal of the infant is no 
nite H possible ; the patient must nurse her infant so long as she 
‘ys in the hospital; efforts are usually made to establish the 
2*Gty of the child. These are a few of the reasons why the old 
yest place is no longer as profitable as before. Moreover, con- 
syiet-e help for the unmarried mother and her babe require a skilled 
oiWservice force, but this is philanthropy, not business. It may 
e09/ed confidentially and in a whisper, that some of our best hos- 
ii@fare still without the indispensable benefits of social service 
etiinents. 


Gary Analyzed 


(OSE who have been impatiently biting their lips 
firaiting for the General Education Board’s expected 
em} on the public school system of Gary, Ind., at last 

“what they want. In eight neat, paper- -cavered vol- 
st totalling upwards of a thousand pages, an impressive 
z ; experts have turned the Gary plan inside out and 

®ed its workings to the public gaze. We learn that Gary 
- Mame used throughout in preference to that of William 
4 Wirt, founder of the Gary plan—adopted “4 large and 
* fous conception of public education.” We are told it 

m have played safe. It could have provided a common- 
Bi ssten, with commonplace buildings and facilities, and 

have led a commonplace school life—quiet, unoffending 
: jegatively happy. Instead, it set out to make its schools 
/@ate to the needs and conditions of current life. It 
Med the progressive, modern conception of school function; 


? 


? ght to teach appreciation as well as the three R’s, and to 
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BOOKS on LABOR 


Some Notable New Publications on 
Industrial Relations Here and in 
Great Britain 
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New Spirit in Industry 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Paper boards, .75 


This book deals with the biggest of all reconstruction 
problems in a big way. Scientific in its study of facts, 
optimistic, as believing that “the moral will of humanity 
may be counted on to bring in the new day,” it offers a 
stirring interpretation of the most significant developments 
of the labor world. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


DEBS: His Authorized 
Life and Letters 


DAVID KARSNER 


Debs said to Karsner in Atlanta Prison: ‘‘ You will write 
just the kind of book that time and history will require and 
in every line, in every page, you will be speaking for me 
with my authority given to you without reservations or 
qualifications.” $1.50 net. 


Just Published 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 


101 West 40th Street New York 


British Lape and the 
War 


By Paul U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason 


A volume by the Editor and the London Correspondent of 
the Survey that “‘ foreshadows changes which will affect and 
condition the whole fabric of western civilization.” Margaret 
Bondfield, of the British Trade Union Congress, says of it: 

“A fine bit of work for which future historians and students 


of sociology should be grateful.’ 2.00 net. 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 
101, West 40th Street New York 


When is a Strike 
Justifiable? 


Dr. John A. Ryan gives the answer in The 
Church and Socialism and Other Essays. This 
is one of the Social Justice Books. 

Just published. $1.50 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Brookland 
Washington, D. C. 


The SURVEY’S Mail Order Ser- 
vice provides for prompt and safe 
delivery of Books of all Publishers, 
including the new books advertised 
in this issue. 
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Kenedy | 


Publications: 


DEMOCRATIC 
INDUSTRY 

By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 
A Practical Study in Social History 


Leading sociologists refer to this 
book as answering one of the 
greatest needs of our day. 

Price $1.50 net 


THE 
WORLD 
PROBLEM 


Capital, Labor and the 
Church | 
By Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 


Every phase of the problem 
squarely faced and fairly an- 
swered. Nothing that seemed to 
call for discussion has been 
neglected or evaded. 

Price $1.50 net 


STRENGTH 

OF WILL 

AND HOW TO 
DEVELOP IT 

By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., Ph.D. 


An eminently readable and prac- 
tical method of developing those 
qualities-of the will that make 
for success in any field: energy, 
consistency, decision and perse- 
verance. Can the ailing will be 
made sound and the weak will 
strengthened ? Undoubtedly : 
Provided we adopt and follow 
the proper method. 

Dr. Barrett’s method is simple, 
practical and sound. 

Price $1.25 net 


At Book Stores 


Published by 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
44 Barclay St. New York 
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make companionship, play and the work of 
the hands instructive. This required admin- 
istrative courage and civic liberality. But 
Gary did not stop there. It made also a real 
contribution to school organization. Though 
the term “duplicate school” is declared to be 
a misnomer as applied to Gary’s effort to 
keep school facilities going at maximum 
capacity all the time and to accommodate a 
much larger number of children than could 
be accommodated by the same plant operated 
on the conventional plan, yet the Gary plan 
of organization is held to support its educa- 
tional program admirably. To quote 
Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman, 
who write the summary of the report: 

“Thus, without waiting to be driven by 
pressure of large numbers, Gary has devel- 
oped a type of school organization which per- 
mits the effective instruction of the maximum 
number of children in a plant having mod- 
ern facilities. From this point of view, the 
Gary organization is perhaps the most fruit- 
ful suggestion yet contributed toward the 
practical solution of the administrative prob- 
lems involved in realizing a broad concep- 
tion of public education.” 

Not only did this plan anticipate “such de- 
plorable makeshifts as ‘part time’” but it 
did this on purely educational grounds, not 
from motives of economy or convenience—a 
point that ought to be driven home to those 
obscurantist critics of the Gary plan in New 
York city and elsewhere who have raised 
the cry of “ putting dollars above children” 
whenever the plan has been brought forward 
as suitable for local adaptation. 

Finally, Gary “has attempted to practice 
democratic theory in school conduct and dis- 
cipline.” It is a commonplace, says the re- 
port, “that arbitrary or military discipline 
is alien to the American spirit.” It is also 
alien to the Gary public schools. Again to 
quote: 

“In various ways—in classroom, in corri- 
dors, auditorium, shop, etc.—Gary appeals 
to the cooperative spirit, relies on it, believes 
in it, gives it something to do—at times per- 
haps unwisely and to excess. In any event, 


_ the schools are rich in color and movement, 


they are places where children live as weil 
as learn, places where children obtain educa- 
tional values, not only through books but 
through genuine life activities. The Gary 
schools make a point not only of the well- 
known measurable abilities, but of happiness 
and appreciation, which cannot be measured, 
even though they may be sensed.” 

These are the major entries on the credit 
side of the ledger. They comprise about all 
that any reasonable supporter of the Gary 
plan as a plan would want to have admitted, 
and certainly they comprise all that any com- 
munity would need to know in considering 
the adaptation of the plan to its own condi- 
tions. On the debit side of the account, the 
board’s specialists find that the execution of 
the plan in the Gary schools themselves 
leaves something to be desired. It says: 

“Tt is of course true that no public school 
system thus far critically studied has been 
pronounced satisfactory—satisfactory in the 
sense that it meets current and reasonable 
standards of efficiency. It would therefore 
be manifestly unfair to demand that Gary 
should fully embody and practically succeed 
with every item of its varied and extensive 
program. A good many extenuating con- 
siderations may be fairly urged—the new- 
ness of the community, the complexities due 
to the character of the population, the 
breadth of the conception, the enormous dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a teaching and supervis- 
ing staff competent to execute the plan. But 
after making every possible allowance, it re- 
mains to be admitted that in respect to ad- 
ministration and instruction Gary might 
fairly have been expected to make a better 
showing.” 


_board’s investigators, seems to be that G 


‘a scheme requiring “uncommonly wate 


The fundamental defect, in the view of 


has taken too much for granted in rega 
the sufficiency of its own results. It dey 


administrative control,” but it did not sy 
that control. It has not sufficiently sy 
vised its own teaching. There is to 
found teaching in ample harmony with { 
Gary ideal; but side by side with it is to] 
found teaching and discipline of an infer; 
and old-fashioned type. The consequences 
that in the old-line branches Gary “fg 
short of usual performance” and does 
attain as satisfactory a standard of exe 
lence as might have been expected in the 
special activities to which it has itself gi 
impetus and development. “An excel 
spirit pervades the playgrounds, gymnasiur 
shops, laboratories, etc.” says the repo 
“but satisfactory standards of workmansh 
do not rule. Concerted effort to procur 
erally good work, conscientious insi 
upon excellent performance are only gp 
modically in evidence.” g 
In failing to scrutinize results G; 
“simply did as others did.” Moreover, } 
scheme was conceived in enthusiasm, @ 
“the temperament of the reformer is f 
usually associated in the same _ individ 
with the temperament of the critic.” 
report declares that it is “to the substan 
and lasting credit of Gary that it has he 
the courage, liberality, and imagination 
‘try things.’ Nor have things been tf 
blindly and recklessly. The social situat 
to be dealt with has been thoughtft 
analyzed; the resources at our disposal he 
been intelligently marshalled. That is, G 
did not act in ignorance of the situatior 
be met; it did not employ ill-adjusted toc 
It has failed only in caution and criticis 
Hence while things have been tried, resu 
have not been carefully checked. Disappoin 
ment was inevitable, but it is disappoin 
ment that does not necessarily imply fundé 
mental error.” 
Eight persons appear as authors of th 
report. Mr. Flexner and Mr. Bachman ha’ 
written the general account, summarizing th 
results of the other investigators and presemtt 
ing the main conclusions. George D. Straye! 
professor of educational administration 
Teachers’ College, New York, has joine 
Mr. Bachman in discussing organization af 
administration; Ralph Bowman and Mt 
Bachman discuss costs; Charles R. Richard 
director of Cooper Union, New York, deal 
with industrial work; Eva W. White wi 
household arts; Lee F. Hanmer with physicai 
training and play; Otis W. Caldwell with 
the teaching of science, and Stuart A 
Courtis with the measurement of classroot 
products. Such names as Frank E. Spauld 
ing and Paul H. Hanus are among those 
mentioned in the preface as having assisted 
in the inquiry. { 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INTRODUCTION To TRADE UNIONISM 
By G. D. H. Cole. George Allen & Um 
win, Ltd., London. 128 pp. Price 5s; BI 
mail of the Survey $1.40. 


GUILD PRINCIPLES IN WAR AND PEACE 
By S. G. Hobson. Macmillan Co. 176 pp 
Price 2s. 6d.; by mail of the Survey $1.03 


SOCIALISM VERSUS THE STATE q 
By Emile Vandervelde. Charles H. Kerf 
Co. 229 pp. Price $1; by mail of tt 
SuRVEY $1.06. ; 


In An Introduction to Trade Unionisi 
the most prominent of the younger student 
of the British labor problem presents to tH 
reader an admirable survey of English tradi 
unionism of the present day. The book est 

[Continued on page 284] 
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NES any doughboy who was “over there” and he will 
tell you that American railroads are the best in the 
world. | 


He saw the foreign roads—in England and France, the best 
in Europe—and in other Continental countries—and he knows. 
The part railroads have played in the development of the 
United States is beyond measure. | 


American railroads have achieved high standards of public 
service by far-sighted and courageous investment of capital, 
and by the constant striving of managers and men for rewards 
for work well done. 


| We have the best railroads in the world—we must continue 
y to have the best. 
But they must grow. 


| To the $20,000,000,000 now in- many thrifty citizens, the directing 
vested in our railroads, there will genius of the most capable builders 
have to be added in the next few and managers, and the skill and 


©] The railways of the United years, to keep pace with the nation’s loyalty of the best workmen—in 


ef States are more than one third, 


erage Hall, of all the. rail- business, billions more for addi- competition with other industries 
ral ways of the world. They carry tional tracks, stations and terminals, bidding for capital, managers and 
ch a yearly traffic so much greater cars and engines, electric power men—the railroad industry must 
at ae tae oF aN ea sea houses and trains, automatic sig- hold out fair rewards to capital, to 
SEM eoiiparison, Indeed, the traffic nals, safety devices, the elimination managers and to the men. 

@ of any two nations may be of grade crossings—and for recon- : : : . 
combined and still it does not struction and engineering economies , sys Reece 
® approach the commerce of that will reduce the cost of trans- ‘© set world standards and ade- . 
“) America borne upon American portation quately serve the Nation’s needs if 
| railways. , they continue to be built and oper- 
5 ‘United States Senator Cummins. To attract to the railroads in the ated on the American principle of 


future the investment funds of rewards for work well done. 
| This advertisement is published by the 
| Association of Railway “executives 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad situation may obtain litera- 
ture by writing to The Association of Railway Hwvecutives, 61 Broadway, New York 
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INDUSTRIAL BOOKS 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR RELIGION 
by Harry F. Ward 


This book will be a contribution to the thinking of everyone who is con- 
cerned with the industrial situation today. Mr. Ward points to the 
need of mobilizing the large religious forces to be found, particularly 
in the world of labor. An appeal to the churches to assume their moral 
and social obligations to the organization of society on a democratic 
basis. 


Net 60c 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRY 
by William Adams Brown 


A presentation of the principles of Christianity in their application to 
the question of wages, hours of labor, sanitation, housing, etc. 


Net 35c Postpaid 40c 


Postpaid 70c 


FACTORY WORK FOR GIRLS 
by Margaret Hodgen 


One in a Vocational Series designed to dignify factory work in its rela- 
tion to the world of industry. A book to be read by the girl herself. 
Valuable for employment managers or social workers to use with girls. 


Net 85c Postpaid 90c 


STATE LAWS AFFECTING WOMEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A statement of the status of the various states in regard to protective 
legislation for women with twelve outline maps and eo for coloring 
to denote legislation. 


Net 40c Postpaid 45c 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 
by Estella T. Weeks 


A comparative study of sixty reconstruction programs, their content 
and viewpoint. Part I discusses working men and women—their life 
and work; Part II, collective bargaining; Part III, Industrial Democ- 
racy ; Part IV, International Labor Programs. 


Net 25c Postpaid 30c 


QUESTIONS ON COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


These searching questions on industrial problems will be an invaluable 
guide in studying any local community ; also to any citizen of an indus- 
trial community who desires to become generally ne upon the 
industrial situation. 


Net lic Postpaid 20c 
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(Continued from page 282) 
mates the strength of organized labo: 
lyzes trade union structure and gover 
discusses the unions’ attitude toward 
gamation, toward political, action, 
tion, the state, the shop steward’s m 
etc., and gives the reader a forecast | 
future. : 

“There are some who are content j 
can see the next steps with tolerable 
ness, and who do not ask that a co; 
picture of the coming society should 5 
itself to them,” declares the author, 
concluding remarks. “I do not belo 
that school of thought: I can work only 
light of an ideal: the next steps app 
me to possess significance only insof 
they are part of a wider development 
has not merely a beginning, but also ag 
The precise manner in which the cha 
come about, and the precise structure | 
society which will result from it, m 
be in doubt, but in my view the who 
ing of trade unionism and the whol 
nificance of recent developments in the 
union world lies in the fact that, co 
or unconsciously, the trade unions are 
toward a system fundamentally different 
the capitalist system, in that, under i 
complete control of industry will be plag 
the hands of workers themselves to a 
ister as a trust for the community if 
junction with a democratic state.” 

x E 

Guild Principles in War and Peae 
one of the pioneers of guild socialism, 
sists of a series of essays and addi 
endeavoring, as the name suggests, 
guild principles to British conditions 
peace and war. 
treatises on this subject, 0 
directs its main attack against the 
system under which labor is regarded 
commodity rather than a human person 
The book discusses at length the recons 
tion program advanced by the Garton I 
dation in the light of guild principles, 
takes this program to task for failin 
advocate the complete overthrow ot 
present economic system. _ 

Both the author and Mr. Orage, 
writes the introduction, uphold the thesis 
unemployment is an inherent evil of 
present system, and that, under pr 
ownership, unemployment benefits shoul 
berne by the private owner rather tha 
the state or by the worker. . 

The book, while extremely suggestiv 
unfortunately, somewhat discursive, — 
scrappy, and adds little that is new to 
son and Orage’s first meaty volume 
National Guilds. i 


D 


* * * 


For those who are wont to confuse 
cratic socialism advocated by internati 
Socialists, with bureaucratic state ‘social 
Socialism Versus the State, written by 
former chairman of the International So 
ist Bureau, deserves careful considerati 

The book gives a clear idea of the 4 
statist attitude of the Marxians; discusse: 
state in its two-fold aspects of a “ gov 
ment of men” and an “ administratior 
things”; brings into the foreground” 
dangers ‘lurking i in the control of industry 
a capitalistically controlled state, and ¢ 
tends that the workers should first ended 
to control the state, and only after § 
control is effected should they seek a ¥ 
extension of the industrial functions of org 
ized society. ; 

The book was written prior to the 7 
and therefore lacks any discussion 03 
many problems raised by the Soviet stat 
also fails to tackle the problems of §s 
sovereignty discussed by such writers 
Laski, nor does it grapple with the u 
tions propounded by the guild socialists. 
is to be hoped that this able statesman ‘ 
author will write a supplementary vol 
treating of these newer problems. _ 

Harry W. LAID! 


